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The Week. 


MHE indications, so far as they go, with regard to the prospects of 
| the canvass, seem to be all in favor of Hayes and Wheeler. One 
of the signs of the eurrent, though a very small one, is the disap- 
pearance from the field in favor of Haves of the ridiculous organiza- 
tion called Liberal Republican, conducted by Messrs. Ethan Allen 
and John Cochrane, which was the sole relie of the Greeley party. 
Mr. Allen has announced that its Convention will not meet. The 
Cincinnati Commercial also bas come out in Hayes’s favor, and 
other independent organs. The most powerful argument in favor 
of the support of Tilden by honest reformers has come from the pen 
of Mr. Parke Godwin, in the shape of a leng letter to the Tribune, 
which certainly every one ought to read. The reasons are mostly 
familiar, but we do not think they have ever been so well put to- 
gether before. Mr. Tilden’s cause is suffering somewhat from the 
non-appearance of his letter of acceptance, the delay being popu- 
larly ascribed to his labors with Mr. Hendricks. That the canvass 
has entered on ifs more exciting stage is evident from an offer, on 
the part of the New York 7imes, to show, in reply to the charge 
that General Grant gets drunk, that Mr Tilden was drunk on the 
night he received the news of his nomination. Of Mr. Hayes’s 
habits nothing has as yet been said, but it will doubtless be revealed 
that he is a sly, cautious drinker, who keeps a private still for his 
own use, and bribes the revenue officers. We begin to receive let- 
ters enquiring why we do not support him more cordially. To which 
we reply, that we shall support him soberly, judiciously, and with our 
eyesopen. We are more concerned about reform than about any can- 
didate, and will not engage in any game of wholesale eulogy or blind 
advocacy on any account. It ought to be understood that the eon- 
flict within the Republican party bety;een corruption and honesty 
is not yet over, and it behoves everybody, while throwing up his eap 
for Hayes, to keep a close eye on Chandler and Cornell. Moreover, 
we supported General Grant in 1868 and in 1872 ; the first time 
heartily and enthusiastically, the second, hopefully and resignedly. 
What a bad bargain he bas turned ont is known to all the world. 
Having been grossly deceived in a case in which we seemed to bave 
so many guarantees of fitness as in his, we think we owe it to our 
readers to proceed this time with more caution. Besides which, 
they will find the indiscriminate eulogies, the prophecies of the 


reign of heaveuly purity after election, and the daily discoveries of 


new Virtues in the candidate, in other papers. 

Mr. Wheeler has written his letter accepting the nomination for 
the Vice-Presidency. On the Southern question, he refers to his 
views recently expressed as a member of the House Committee, re- 
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iterates his conviction that it is a delusion to hope that the Southern | 


States, so far behindhand as they are in much that is essen- 
tial to civilization, can in ten or fifteen years be transformed into 
“our model Northern communities”; that this must come 
through time and education; that our duty is to satisfy the 
Southern people that they are to have ‘“ general and exact jus- 
tice”; that we should give them no cause for complaiat, and 
hold them to a rigid observance of their duties under the Con- 
stitution and laws. With regard to the currency, he declares 
that, in his judgment, the pledge of Congress contained in the 


Resumption Act is “ the plighted faith of the nation,” and must be | 


scrupulously observed and supplemented by Congress with “ such 
legislation as shall be necessary for its strict fulfilment.” He thinks 
the public schools ought to be secured against sectarian influence 


or control ; that there should be strict economy in the expenditures 


























































of the Government; that all unnecessery efices should 
ished: and that 


eatse ‘ - } 9 . - 
offices * should be conferred only upon } { 
hizh character and particular ditness, and should be ac ed 


only as publie trusts, and not tur private ads 


Mr. Tilden will, the Herald says it is confident, tak doin 
his letter of acceptance in favor cf the one-ter neiple, and it 
shows that he has an opportunity ** for eclipsing the » pl 
given by Mr. Hayes. Mr. Hayes, in hi 
nothing should persuade him to become a eandidk fo nal 
term; but, as the Herald points out, this is ‘simply the 
of a persenal preference and opinion.” Mr. Tilden | 


tunity of going further, for he may not merely announce 
tion of taking no second term, but may add that, if e) 


will, in his first messave or his inaugural address, recom Leon 
gress to submit a one-term amendment to the Constitution to the 5 


vote of the State legislatures.” The diflere 


would be that Hayes would merely have made a prot vl 
pledged his honor, while Tilden “ would have introduced a reform 
which would te as enduring as the Gevernment itself" This dees 
not strike us as going far enough, for Haves might « ut a 
supplementary letter and make the same announcement of hi 


tion, and the people would then bardly know which toeleet. ‘I 
one way in which Mr. Tilden might vie with Hay 
more retiring and unselfish spirit ; that is, by declaring that if eleeted 
he will not serve at all, and, placing himself on the no-term plat 
entirely remove, what Mr. Hayes’s platform only does partially, t] 
temptation to personal ambition whieh 


now stands in the wav of 
reform. If he cannot bring himself to this, he might. as a <« 


promise measure, agree to go cut at the end of two years (ihus 
civing his ambition a shorter time to work than Mr. Hayes has 
promised to do), or earlier in case what the eorrespendents of : 
newspapers call ‘straws "—i.e., the vote of the morning express ; 


train on the Erie Road, and the number of 7imes newspap 
at the stand in the waiting-room of the Fulton Ferry compared 
with the number of Worlds—show a decided preference on the part 
of the people for a change. These ‘straws,’ which are always 
being published and ealeulated upon, st 
and have never been incorporated in any way into the Constitution 


or statutes. Mr. Tilden has an opportunity to remedy this omis- 


ill serve no useful purpose 


sion. 


The price of silver during the week has advanced in Londen to 
The corre- 

make the gold 
f0\y cents less than two 
value of the dollar 
varied less than one per cent., 
measure of values even the 
present preferable to 
during the week the greenback dollar ruled at 0.2968 to 
The bill which limits the issue of subsidiary silver coin 
to $50,000,000, demonetizes the “trade dollar,” and permits the 
issue of this coin for U. S. legal-tender notes, became a law on 
Monday, the President having on that day signed it. It was 
thought that with the enactment of this bill further efforts to drag 
the Government into the silver business would be deferred wutil the 
next session of Congress. But the Bonanza mine-owners, it has 
since turned out, had other plans, and, early in the week, the Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining reported to the House another silver 
bill which in its monstrous features surpasses anything which has 
been formally proposed. Its main provisions are (1) that it 


authorizes the issue of notes on all deposits of gold and silver bul- 


I here was sufficient to value of 
the trade-dollar 86tg cents, against 
As the gold 
time has 


that as a 


weeks aco. greenback 


during the 
it will be 


same 
seen sus- I 
silver 


; 
$0.8932. 


lion at the mints and assay-offices, whether this bullion is the pro- 


duct of our own mines or whether it is imported; and (2) it makes 











these notes, which are to be redeemable in bullion or resulting coin, 
receivable without limit for all dues to the United States, and the 
( the silver to eoined at 412.5 grains to the doilar) a legal- 
ti er for all debts of the United States not specified to be paid in 
gold coin. That is to say, as the mints are not capable of turning 


out silver dollars as rapidly as the Bonanza owners think desirable, 
they are to have the privilege of getting United States notes on de- 
posit of their marketable products, and these notes are to serve the 
purposes of gold in the payment of customs, and also to be service- 
able in paying all taxes to the Government, and the Governinent is 
to be forced to coin silver dollars. Aside from the inflation which the 
bill proposes, it is the same as if the Government should receive 
any other almost unplimitable product of the country and issue 
The bill makes a most direct thrust against the 
publie credit. When our bonds were issued, it was expressly stipu- 
lated that, to guarantee for ever the payment of the intcrest on 
these in gold, the customs receipts should be payable only in gold 
coin. The Bonanza bill removes, so far as a law can, this safeguard, 
and permits the customs to be paid in bullion certificates ; as silver- 
bullion certificates could be used, they of course would be; and 
the revenue of the Goverment would consist of silver. This would 
compel the payment of the interest in silver, and the principal when 
due as well, and would drive gold into disuse. 


notes thereon. 


The New Hampshire Legislature adjourned last week after a 
session of unusual length, a very large portion of which was de- 
voted with great steadfastness to the work of civil-service reform. 
The reform was carried through by the Republicans, who, of 
course, Were steadily opposed by the wicked Democrats, and not a 
small part of the unusual length of the session must be ascribed to 
the resistance made by these evil-minded obstructors to the work 
of the single-minded majority. Upon one oceasion, indeed, the 
‘‘filibustering” of the eruel Democrats—initiated to stave off action 
upon a special reform bill, that applying to one of the counties— 
kept the perspiring Republicans in their seats throughout the 
watches of one of the hottest nights of our heated period, and not 
until long after sunrise did the Democrats finally ‘‘ cave ” and allow 
victory to perch upon the weary heads of the New Hampshire 
Republicans. The refurm measures passed were extremely simple 
and thorough. They were chiefly in the form of an “ address” to 
the governor and council directing the removal of all the Demo- 
cratic officials of say Rockiogham County—judge of probate, re- 
gister of probate, solicitor, sheriff, ete. When one county had been 
thus purified, another county would be taken up in regular order, 
until all the county officers, nearly 75 in number, were disposed of. 
Then the police justices of the various towns were attended to; 
then the State officers, high and low, even to the three Fish Com- 
missioners ; until, finally, when the honest and hard-fisted farmers 
of New Hampshire went home to their neglected haying, they 
went with the proud consciousness that not a single miserable 
Democrat remained in office within the boundaries of their re- 
deemed State. The exceeding thoroughness of the work must be 
peculiarly gratifying to Messrs. Chandler and Cornell, and New 
Hampshire may be put down as sure for Hayes and Wheeler and 
civil-serviee reform. We should perhaps add that the New Hamp- 
shire Republicans do not lay claim to any originality of method in 
the passige of these very satisfactory measures, but state that they 
keep closely to Lemocratie precedent, as furnished by that party 
when in power in 1874—all of which, as we can testify, is strictly 
true. 

The Intercollegiate Boat-race at Saratoga on Wednesday week 
ended in a complete and well-won victory for Cornell, both in the 
University, the Freshman, and the single-scull races, Harvard 
coming in a good seeord in all three, to the surprise of those who 
head been discoursged by the defeat of her University crew at 
Springtield. ‘There was, however, nothing remarkable in ihe strug- 
ele. The Cornell University crew had the advantage, which is con- 
siderable, of an average of two years in age over Harvard, though 
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their average weight was somewhat less, but their rowing was good 
enough to Win inany case. As aspectacle, the race wasa failure, and 
it is not to be regretted that this is probably the last one which will 
oceur at Saratoga. In the first place, the uncertainty as to the day 
and hour at which a race on the lake can come off is fatal to any sus- 
tained interest on the part of spectators. After making one or two 
idle journeys out to the lake from the village, a distance of four 
miles, people’s eagerness to see dies out. Besides this, the specta- 
tors who collect for a race at Saratoga are not of the right sort. It 
is far removed from all the colleges, and the hotels contain but few 
of that portion of the public which takes much interest either in 
boating or in colleges. The dressy women, “ prominent financiers,” 
politicians, elderly lawyers, and long-whiskered, old watering-place 
beaux whom they supply fur the grand stand, attend merely to kill 
a few hours of time that hangs heavily, and they watch “the 
finish,” however gallant the struggle, with somewhat the same feel- 
ings with which they would the starting or returning of Mr. 
Delancey Kane’s coach. The result was that on Wednesday there 
was noenthusiasm whatever, and hardly any cheering, except what 
came from the few members of the contesting colleges who could 
spare time or moncy for so long a journey. 





Harvard and Yale have both withdrawn from the Association, 
Yale having done so before the race, and will hereafter continue their 
old contests between themselves only, on some piece of water in New 
England. There can be little doubt of the expediency of this 
course, if for no other reason, because it seems to be clearly demon- 
strated that the interest in a boat-race declines in the ratio of the 
number of boats participating. It is difficult to wateh a race of 
several boats—they are as objects so low, and the water is so glit- 
tering, and the area occupied necessarily so great—unless from a 
cousiderable height, which the locality does not always supply, and 
which it is not worth while to construct. In addition to this, the 
spectators need to be drawn from a locality in which the competing 
crews are well known, and the result therefore likely to cause 
genuine excitement. Nothing can be more spiritless than a race 
before a silent and simply curious crowd. Harvard and Yale, how- 
ever, in retiring, leave the field with a considerable loss of prestige, 
and we do not see how they are to get it back. They have lost 
their boating pre-eminence, and left the championship in the hands 


| of a college with which they now cut themselves off from the oppor- 


tunity of again trying their strength. 

The Commission appointed under the advice of the Advisory 
Council to hear any charges that might be made against Henry 
Ward Beecher met on Saturday in this city, and were presented 
with an address from the Examining Committee of the chureh, 
which said that they (the Committee) were unable to offer any evi- 
dence, or indicate where any evidence could be found, beyond say- 
ing that they understood Mr. and Mrs. Joseph H. Richards were 
supposed by some to know something against Mr. Beecher’s cha- 
racter, also Mr. Henry C. Bowen, Mrs. Cady Stanton, and Miss 
Susan B. Anthony, though it was also reported that the ladies de- 
nied that they had any such testimony as was ascribed to them to of- 
fer. The Committee further said that their confidence in their pastor 
and sympathy with him were such as to render it inadvisable that 
they should render the Commission assistance in preparing the case 
or procuring testimony. The Commission then voted in reply that 
they would hear and examine every formal charge against Mr. 
Beecher which they cid not regard as already sufficiently tried, if 
presented by a person who should undertake to produce proof of 
the same. They then adjourned, subject to the call of the chair; 
but they will hardly meet again, as no such person is at all likely to 
appear. A more serious proceeding than this is, however, going on in 
the courts over the same matter. Mr. Moulton has sued Mr. Beecher 
for malicious prosecution in having him indicted by the Grand Jury 
for slander. Mr. Beecher demurred, on the ground that the enter- 
ing of a nolle prosequi by the District Attorney was a bar to the action. 
The Brooklyn judge sustained the demurrer; the Gererz] Term 
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of the Supreme Court at Poughkeepsie overruled it. From this 
there is no appeal, and Mr. Beecher must now either plead or suffer 
jidgment to go against bim by default. But after suffering judg- 
y ent to be entered, he can appeal on the same point to the Court 
eo’ Appeals, and he will therefore probably suffer the default. The 
beauty and simplicity of this bit of procedure is a credit to the 
authors of the Code and to the bench and bar. To save trouble 
and make an end of strife a man may not go to the court of last 
resort on an interlocutory order. But if he virtually abandons the 
ease and lets it go tothe ecnclusion, he may then, having had all the 
trouble he can, go to the same court against the erder; that is, 
they won't set bim down at a way station, in order to avoid expense 
and delay, but will carry him to the terminus and then bring the 
train back with him to his original destination. 
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It is impossible to speak with any positiveness of the result of 


the military operations in Turkey, the accounts are so conflicting | 


and the truth there may be in them is covered up in so much pal- 
pable falsehood. We subjoin as connected and probable a sketch 
of the operations of the past week as can be gleaned from the tele- 
grams. It seems to be becoming clear on the whole that the pre- 
diction on which we ventured before the outbreak of hostilities, 


that the Servians would get the worst of it at the outset, owing to | 


their want of preparation, is being realized. Their army is un- 
doubtedly badly drilled, organized, officered, and supplied, and the 
armament, Snider rifles, is inferior to that of the Turks, who have 


Remingtons, and have the additional advantage of a strong sense | 


of military superiority to theirenemy. It therefore appears likely 


that the Turks are having the advantage in all the regular en- | 


counters, and that the hastily raised Servian troops are finding 
fighting becoming very disagreeable now that their enthusiasm 
begins to evaporate, and are not only making no progress but are 
being themselves placed on the defensive. On the other hand, 


the Turks are likely to suffer seriously from any prolongation of the 


operations, owing both to the heavy drain on the producing popu- 
lation and to the devastation of the chief tax-paying districts. Then, 
too, if the Servians and Montenegrins betake themselves, as the 
Herzegovinians have done, to the irregular warfare, they will, even 
if they achieve nothing rapidly decisive, assail the Turks on the 
side on which they are weakest, for they have neither the tenacity 
ner energy nor quickness of conception which are needed in guerilla 
fighting. As far as can be ascertained from the utterances of the 
press and the various Foreign Offices o° the Great Powers during 
the last fortnight, there is an agreement more or less general that 
Russia has been an instigator of the trouble, and that some attempt 
at more active interference may be looked for from her in case the 
Servians and Montenegrins are in danger of decided defeat There 
are already stories of Russian regiments being sent into Servia dis- 
guised as civilians, but these are ordinary canards of Eastern war- 
fare, and only worth repeating as indications of what is running in 
the popular mind. 


It has only been possible since our last issue to di-cover the 
truth in regard to the important engagement at Isvor on the 12th 
inst. At this place Osman Pasha was encamped with 12,000 men, 
and was attacked by General Leshjanin, who crossed the ‘Timok for 
that purpose with eighteen Servian hattalions, numbering about 
10,000 men. His army was decidedly repulsed, and compelled to 
recross the river with heavy losses in men and arms. 
more fighting before Bjelina en the 20:h, but it seems impossible to 
decide whether General Olimpics was worsted, and even driven to 
an island in the Drina, or whether he won the day against his 
assailants. Equally contradictory are the reports of an insignifi- 
cant encounter on the south near Radosinge, 
under a priest named DPutchitch are said to have pushed back the 
Turks towards Nova Varesh, a town on the upper Drina. It is 
probable thatthe Turks did not suecced ia taking Gramada, com- 
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manding the road from Saitshar to Alexinatz. 
that the Servians have lost their positions around Nissa 
Tehernaieft’s command, recalled from Akpalanka, is 

in Servian territory. 
the fate of the other divisions of the Servian army, seems 01 
likely. The Montenegrin campaign continu 
military purpose and of proper leadership, a 
operation with the Servians. A decided 
Nevesinje is reported. 


It is also probable 


That this wiil shortly be, if it is n 


s to indicate a wiiat et 
nd the absence of « 


Turkish 


victors 


In France the University Bill, restoring to the Government the 


| control of the universities, has been rejected in the Senate, whieh 


has thus given a second striking proof of the strength of its « 
servative feeling, the election of M. Buffet to fill a vaeaney being 
the first. It was at first thought that this would lead 

terial crisis, but it was at once announced that it would vet do se, 
as the Ministry did not consider the bill a Cabinet measure. The 
matter led to a debate in the Assembly, on a motion of contidence 
in the Ministry, which had the warm support of M. Gambetta and 
was carried unanimously, the Bonapartists abstaining from \ g 


One of the remarkable signs of the times is that M. Freveinet, Gam- 
betta’s delegate during the German wars, bas been appointed by 


the Commission on Military Affairs, a majority of whom are 


tary men, to make the report to the Chamber, in spite of the 
strenuous opposition of the Government, so strong is the impr 
of his ability which has been made on them. The fear of hi 
tertained by the Ministry of War is due to the tact that he repre 8 
the plan of infusing a stronger portion of the civilian element into 


the administration of the army. 


A custom-house case has oceurred in Mel! 


ourne, Australia, which 
| strikingly resembles the Phelps & Decge ease in this eity, and 
strikingly illustrates the way in whieh high taritfon the e@d-va! ’ 
principle helps to break down both the political and s | morals 

| of a community, by giving baseness an air of vu de « 
stroying official respect for individual rights. A dry-geods lirm 
named Stevenson & Son dismissed a clerk; the clerk accused them 
to the custom-heuse officials of defrauding the revenue by double 


invoices. The collector demanded permission to examine their 


goods and books, and was permitted to make it, but found no evi- 


denee. He then asked to see their private correspondence with 
their London partners, which was refused, as having no 
bearing on the value of their goods and as likely to re 


their business by exposing their metl Phere 
upon, the collector seized the goods: the firm, under legal 
adviee, expelled the officers vi ef armis as trespassers, but 
they returned with reinforcements and assaulted the premises, 
the firm defending, and there was a good fight. in whieh the eol- 


lector was victorious. His men, however, evacuated the store in 
three days, carrying eff $2,500 of 
insufiicient duty had been paid, and he got the Postmaster 


to refuse to deliver the firm’s letters. On application for a min- 


goods on which they said that 


General 


damus to compel him, the Court denied it on the ground that 
there was remedy by action of trover or bill in equity. In the 
meantime, the business of the firm was at a standstill and the 


community was becoming roused ; so the Governor called a Cabinet 
meeting, and the Cabinet, afraid to recede or go on, proposed that 
the firm should open their letters in the presence of post-office and 
of LB. G. 


‘the conte 


custom-house officers, for the ridiculous reason, worthy 
Jayne, that the Government might be satisiied that 


+] re ka il a dhe Sone 
m the head ofiiee of a tirm holed 
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were such as might be expected fr 


ing the position they had hitherto enjoyed in Victoria.” Refusal 
by the firm, and final surrender of the letters unconditionally, 
closed this stage of the faree: but the Commissioner of Cas ; 
full of fury, informed the firm that he would now open every 
package of the goods of the firm to see whether they conformed to 


wtkter WV ill, ot COUrre, 


the invoiee, and bas kept his promise. 


be carried into the courts. 
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THE SOUTH IN THE CANVASS. 
(\ ( re condition of thi uth jist 
i \ 
: i } in the pelitical conte tthe North 
\ t 1 uncharitable when we sav that, 
{ e or four months, Mr. Chandler and Mr. Cor- 
es and assistants in the canvass, will look 
ders of negroes in their paper every morning 
el of news on which their eye could light. 
| .regro in Georgia or Mississippi was taken into the 
d whipped will make them smile; but to hear that several 
ro houses were burnt down, and the occupants pushed back into 
the thames, or that twenty negroes, arrested on a charge of chicken- 
vere taken from the eustody of the sheriff on the way to ja'l 


nd butebered in cold blood, will make them laugh and clap their 

hands, and run lustily to the nearest stump to improve and spread 
the story. We do not say that the Democrats are incapable of ex- 
periencing under like circumstances the same unscemly joy; but, 
luckily for them, the best news they can hear from the South at 
present is the news of peace and order. It is for the interest of 
their party that the negroes should be prosperous and secure, and 
that, if anybody at the South is uncomfortable, it shculd be the 
whites. It is of no slight importance to a party to have its inter- 
ests and those of society identical, and no slight misfortune to be 
even in a small degree dependent on publie calamities for success. 
The Democrats have in fact had recent and dismal experience of 
the Republican state of mind, for during the four yeirs of the war 
a Union defeat and disaster supplied them with almost all their 
political capital; they wept when their neighbors were glad, and 
made merry when they were sad. But they may now thank their 
stars that from this devilish temptation they have been at last de- 
livered, and that the more peaceful the South is, the better for them 
and their cause. 

We are led to make these observations by seeing the great im- 
portance which the Republican orators and editors evidently attach 
to the Hamburg affair. Some of them, in fact, talk of it with as 
much gusto as if it were likely to exert a decisive influence on the 
Presidential eleetion, or, at all events, as if one more good, substantial 
slaughter of negroes would make Hayes’s ciection sure. Now, no 
language can well be too strong in condemnation of the state of 
manners Which makes such occurrences as that at Hamburg pos- 
Nothing the negroes had done or tried to do, according to 
any version of the affair, could make che shooting of the prisoners any- 
thing but a piece of atrocious savagery. It is ridiculous for a com- 
munity in which such things are either sanctioned or tolerated to 
talk of itself as civilized. There is no use in being white in color if 
your conduct is that of an Ashantee, and the shooting of unarmed 
and suppliant prisoners is in all respects worthy of the society 
of Coomassie. In resorting to such modes of repressing negro ex- 
cesses, the Southern men reach the lowest negro level. But then 
the atrocity of the affair, and of all such affairs, does not necessa- 
rily connect it with the general polities of the country. There is 
no sense in allowing it to determine how one will vote at the Presi- 
dential election if the vote is meant merely to be an expression 
of disapprobatios. To vote for Hayes, for instance, without 
regard to other considerations, merely to show Southerners that we 
disapprove of such conduct, would be little short of folly. 
erners know already that the whole North, and the whole civilized 
world, disapprove of such conduct. They would not know it any 
better if we elected Hayes ten times over. Moreover, the election 
of Hayes would of itself not necessarily act as a deterrent from such 
acts. Stump orators and party organs talk as if it would, but they 
know it would not. Electing a Republican President, or keeping 
the Republican party in power, is not of itself sufficient to mend 
matters at the South. We have had a Republican President and a 
tepublican House and Senate for eight years, and yet the South is, 
aceording to those who are most clamorous for a further trial of the 


sible. 


remedy, in a terrible condition, as the Hamburg matter shows. | 


Mir. Boutwell thought. only last vear, that we were on the eve of 
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| vague and shadowy as these. 


, vague dread whieh 
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another civil war; and Mr. Dawes, when stumpirg for Butler 


at the last election, assured ns that all Southern negroes went 


to bed every night in confident expecta‘iion ef arson er mur- 
der. Now, if this is the result of eight years of Republican legisla- 
tion and admini-tration in time of peace, if is useless to urze us to 


try four years more of it as a certain specific. Nor is it easy to see 
why matters should get any worse under a Democratie Adminisira- 
tion, for the same prospect of impunity exists now which would 
As long as the State governors do not eall for Federal 
interference, the President, whether Republican or Democratic, 
eould do nothing for the protection of negro life and property, 
and of this call there is little chance anywhere now, except in 
South Carolina or Louisiana, and in a year more there wiil 
be none in Louisiana. Nor is there much likelihood that 
any President will be permanently armed, as under one of the 
late Foree Acts, with the ordinary police duty of protecting life 
and property at the South, because this would involve a complete 
change in the structure of the Government. 

In fact, when we lay aside rhetoric and think out the answer 
to the question, Jn what way is a Republican Administration such 
as we have had likely to be more beneficial to the 
people of the South than a Democratic one ? we are driven to 
the conclusion that the only difference would be in the fact 
that Federal cflice-hol¢ers would probably be more friendly 
to them under the one than under the other, and that tie 
has lingered in the minds of Southerners 
since the war as to the extremes to which the North might go 
if roused, would die out more rapidly under a Tilden than under a 
Hayes—we say more rapidly, for die out it will under either. But 
then, it is hardly worth while for rational men to allow anything so 
important as a Presidential election to turn on considerations so 
Nor will it do to overlook the fact that 


éxist then. 


colored 


| there is nothing to which all the corrupt politicians of the Republi- 
| ° ; ° ° 
| can party cling so eagerly as to the theory that their dislodgment 


from power will in some mysterious manner be followed by unde- 
fined disasters at the South. It is this which constitutes almost 
their whole political capital at present; and so franticaily do they 
cling to it that, even when detected in knavery, they try to escape 
by alleging that some of their accusers or the witnesses or by- 
standers served in the rebe] army—1eminding one of the American 
consul who fought on the Papal side at the battle of Mentana, and 
who, when called to account for it by Mr. Seward, made answer 
that the man who saw him fight and reported him to the State De- 
partment was an Englishman. 

We are, however, very far from asserting or insinuating that the 
condition of the South ought not to enter into the caleulations of 
a voter who is making up his mind on which side he ought toeeast 
his ballot at the coming election. On the contrary, we think 
it ought to engage his attention as seriously as, if not more 
seriously than, any other topic. But we do say, with all the 
sarnestness at our command, “that he is not the friend but 
the enemy both of Southern blacks and Southern whites who 
votes for the continuance of, or with the design of continuing, 
that form of protection which General Grant has extended to 


| them through Casey, and Packard, and Durell, and Kellogg, and 


South- 


oS) 
Ames, and Scott, and Parker. If the success of the Republican 
ticket is going to perpetuate this shameful and demoralizing system, 
every honest and patriotic man ought to think twice before voting 
it; and if anybody infers from the occurrence of such incidents as 
the Hamburg tragedy that the system ought to be continued, he 
may be sure that his reasuning apparatus needs overhauling. The 
reason why we did not think Mr. Hayes’s letter satisfactory touch- 
ing the Southern question was that he was not sufficiently explicit 
as to the proper remedies for the Southern disease, but simply 
talked of his desire for peace and conciliation in general terms, 
such as pacificatcrs of the Grant schcol have all along used, and 
which may cover almost any kind of policy. The states- 
manlike view of the Southern difficulty is simple enough. It 
is that a slave society in a thinly-peopled agricultural country, 
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at the close of sudden emancipation and a bleody civil war, 
in a condition, of whieh nothing but 
the combination of the leading civilizing 


is semi-barbarous out 
influe whieh 


have 


nees 


raised all other societies will raise it, such as education, growth of 


population, manufactures, and trade; and that even these influ- 
ences, powerful and beneficent as they are, can do but little without 


the aid of the great healer and restorer, Time. 
nd Politicians’ view of the case is also simple —viz., that 
here are six millions of * unrepentant rebels,” rht to in 
all respects like the inhabitants of Massachusetts, and who only 


need to be liberally treated with grape and canister and the peni- 


The Carpet-Bag- 
gers’ a 


who our be 





tentiary to make the whole South a pleasing repreduetion, in the 


matter of free discussion, brotherly kindliness, and general culture, 
of the town of Concord in that State; and that when they attack 
negrees their case is exaetly hke that of a party of Bostonians who 
should abandon their workshops and warehouses and suddenly 
begin siaughtering the inhabitants of the next block. We 
g.ad to see that Mr. Wheeler, in his letter of acceptance, gave 
in his adhesion to the nobler and more rational view of this 
great national affliction. We wish Mr. Hayes had been equally 
explicit, so that we might know that when he comes into power 
his reform of the civil service will consist, above all things, in 
the representation of the Administration at the South by the best 
and purest men it ean find, so as to satisfy the whites that we are 
at least honest and worthy of respect, and the blacks that real 
liberty has no necessary connection with corruption and disorder 


or the exaltation of ignorance and the abasement of inteiligenee. 
\\" publish elsewhere two letters on the bill for the distri- 
bution of the Geneva money which has just passed the 


House —one from a gentleman representivg the war-premium 
claims, and the other from a representative of the rights 


THE GENEVA BILL. 


of 


were | 


owners of ships destroyed by the vessels for which Great Britain | 


was held not responsible by the Geneva Tribunal. 
will notice that these letters contain very little with regard to 


Our readers | 


War-premiums, or the right to recover for the acts of vessels for | 


which Great Britain has been held not responsible, and as two- 
thirds of the present swindle consists in the admission of these new 
claimants, this is rather a serious omission. The letters deal 
chiefly with the insurance question—which was, it is true, the 
entering-wedge of the swindle, but which has dropped 
to a secondary place. We must again repeat that the war- 
premium men were expressly ruled out by the Geneva Tribunal, 
after their cases had been presented and thoroughly argued, and 
that by the express decision of the Tribunal the limit of England's 
responsibility was decided to be the acts done by the Alabama and 
the Florida, and the Shenandoah after she left Melbourne. The 
only reply made to this by “ B.” is, Ist, a statement that the Gov- 
ernment instructed its agents not to bind it in the distribution of 


now 
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decision Was in favor of all the elaims such an extraord 
that we are glad to reeeive his assuranee that he honestly be 
to be sound. The nature of the argument mav easily be 
a parallel case li Bo rep ted, (| i 
claims, let us Crowd t of W ‘ 
Boston, and these should P be referred 
Court should decide that as to one el the e Vol 
forgery, and as to another that ihev were vi 
copsideracion, and as to a third th ( l 
be paid, the Court would clearly have rend 
faction of ad/ the claims; but would = B } ’ 
that the claims decided to be invalid must be p | io 
from this awkward position. however, our other \ pre 
respondent comes forward with an ingenious assertion that 
‘no analogy whatever between the ordinary re 1 ol ) 
and client before a court” and the relation * between 
reign nation and its agents” before a tribunal of arbitration 
But, if this is so, it is most unfortunate for the w 
mium claimants; for the only possible ground on which 
body can get any of the Alabama tund is t! this ) 
did exist. If the United States was not the trustee, axe 
or attorney of the claimants, it may, if it) pleases, keep 
money itself; in fact, it is bound to do so, and toa ply t 
the diminution of the national debt, the redemption of 
backs, or the reduction of taxation. Wiat our corresponds 
means is, that the United States acted as agent in 
money, and as agent is now requested to pay it ove 
the same time, being a sovereign government, it cannot he p red 
in court and foreed to pay it to the real oan 
With regard to the insurance claims, so tar trom the 

doubt that they were presented to and considered by the 1 

| and included in the award, they all along stood precisely on tl 
footing as the other claims. The first insurance elaim was pres | 
February 2, 1863, through Mr. Seward; they are included i hie 
list of claims compiled by the State Department at the close of the 
war; are referred to in the British counter-case and in the report of 
the English Beard of Trade to Lord Granville (ia whieh tl f 
subrogation isexpressly recognized); in the appendix to the arg 
of che United States and in the argument itself; and in sir A. ¢ 
burn’s opinion against ‘double claims.” But even if there ) 
such plain admissions scattered through the ease it would mak 
difference, for the insurers stand in the shoes of the perso 
sured ; and if either class were considered in tir I fund 
enures to the benefit of the insurers. This is ol} Is, 0 
insured would be paid twice over: onee by the insure 
second time by Great Britain. As to the right of subro 


the award; 2d, that several cases of insurance companies’ elaiins | 


were dismissed by a Committee on Claims and one by Mr. E. R. 


Hoar. There is something so farcical about this that it is 
difficult to know what to say in reply. Cases of insurance 
companies may have been thrown out by the Government, 


though we doubt very much whether Mr. E. R. Hoar ever did any- 
thing of the kind, but that the Tribunal had the rights of American 
insurers before them is so well known that it seems hardly worth 
while te*prove it. As to the instructions of the Government 
to its representatives, does “‘B.” suppose that the way to find 
out the meaning of an award of court is by an examination of the 
plaintiffs instructions to his attorney? The Government might 
have instructed its counsel to do a great many things with the 
award-—to return the money to England; not to agree to it unless 
it amounted to at least $100,000,000; to spend it 


Mm warm winter 


what 


clothing for friendly Indians; but this has nothing to do with 
the Court decided. 

The argument put forward by “ B.” that, because the award of 
the Tribunal covered all the claims referred to them, therefore the 





miy refer our correspondents to the well-known cases of Con 
v. Vane, 1 Pet. 193, and Regers Hosacks’ Executors, 


dell 318, and to the following less technical statement of the law by 
Daniel Webster in the Senate in 1835: 


‘* As to the portion of the claims now owned by underwriters, it can 


hardly be necessary to say that they stand on the same equity and just 
as if possessed and presented by the owners of the ships and goods. 4 
is no more universal maxim of law and justice throughout the civilized 


and commercial world, than that an underwriter who has paid a loss on 


ships or merchandise to the owner is entitled to whatever may be receive 
from the property. Hs right accrues by the very act of payment, and if 


the property, or its proceeds, be afterwards recovered, in whole or in part, 
whether the recovery be from the sea, from captors, or from the justice of 
foreign. states, such recovery is for the benefit of the underwriter, Any 


attempt, therefore, to prejudice these claims on the ground that many of 
them belong to insurance companies, or other underwriters, is at war with 
the first principles of justice.” 


—which explains tolerably well what “ Apprentice” thinks is the 
the insurance companies to refer tl 


doctrine of 


shocking disinclination of 


} 
} 
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subrogation made 


case to a court without having the 
he “law of the ease.” They look upon subrogation, no doubt, in 
the same low, unprincipled way in which a man whose character has 


been slandered looks upon the law of libel, or the victim of a horse- 
trade upon the law of sales, or an unlawfully evicted householder 
upon the law of tenancy. 
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With regard to the general honesty of our correspondents, or of 
of Congress who voted for the bill, we do 


Sad —- — — 


most of the members 


no. doubt it. But this does not affect the question whether it 
ig a swindle or not. Thet must be determined, as in the case of 
other piece of legislation, by the consequences. It is no new 
‘to fin large bodies of men persuaded through their ignorance 
or p ins into doing eclectively what no one of them would do 
idually. The Freneh spoliation claims, three-quarters of a 
ee tury cld, have never been settled to this day, simply through the 


iim wossibility of obtaining an act of Congress of which no Congress- 
man can dispate the justice, and in favor of which forty-one Con- 
zr¢ssional committees have reported. We see the same thing in the 
use of the appointing power by the Senate, which, acting politically 
as a whole under a slight sense of responsibility, will confirm men 
like Packard and Casey to offices for which each individual Senator 
will at the same time confess privately they are completely unfit. 
Average legislative morality is not apt to be very high, and it is on 
this aecount that most persons who have watched the course of the 
Alubama proceedings have deeply regretted that Congress should 
have ever had it in its power to abuse the administration of so 
delicate a trust. The whole matter has now become evidently so 
confused in people’s minds that they do get know what the right 
or what the wrong is. Probably a large part of the Congress- 
men voted to pass the bill under the impulse of a feeling that any- 
thing which upset the proceedings of the Tribunal was an ingenious 
way of giving an indirect and deserved blow at England, and 
would teach her in future to mind her own business. 

There is, however, an easy way of settling all disputed points 
about this Geneva Bill which never seems to have occurred to our 
correspondents, and which we strongly advise them to take, pro- 
mising ourselves to abide by the result. When the United States 
decided to submit its claims against England to arbitration, it 
appointed as its own member of the court Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams, who, as our correspondents are aware, was familiar with the 
history of our whole case from the beginning and had very strong 
opinions as to England’s liability. He is thoroughly conversant with 
all the principles and faets involved, and with the whole course of the 
deliberations of the Geneva Court. He knows, if anybody does, 
whether the Tribunal had before it the claims of insurance com- 
or not; whether in the award they were treated as having 
any rights; and whether there was any understanding that the 
Government could do what it pleased with the money. If Congress 
had ever really desired to find out what the national honor and a 
deceut regard for the opinion of mankind required them to do with 
the fund, the first person they would have gone to for information 
would have been Mr. Adams. They would have enquired of him, 
Were or were not the insurance claims included in the award? Did 
the Tribunal which interpreted the Treaty of Washington render 
their decision as final, or did they expect every single point de- 
cided in it to be reversed by act of Congress? If our correspon- 
dents waat to know about this, let them go to Mr. Adams and ask 
him, and if he does not inform them that they are engaged in help- 
ing on a monumental swindle, we are greatly mistaken. 

The disposition of the fund ought to turn upon the broad question, 
What was the meaning and intention of the whole Alabama arbi- 
tration ? Why did the two Governments, after a long and vexatious 
correspondence on the claims growing cut of the conduct of England 
during the war, agree by a formal treaty that they should be judicially 


panie 


setiled 
Why did they appoint a court to try them, and enact a statute to 
overa the courtin its decision? It was because both Governments 
were letermined to submit all points at issue to this Tribunal—the ex 
tent «f England’s responsibility, the standing in court of the various 


elaim mts. and the measure of damages—and to abide by the result. 
If, \ 1 the arbitration was over, either Government could reopen 
the ese, and proceed to decide it anew, it makes nonsense of the 
Whol proceeding, and it would have been better never to enter upon 
such a faree. England might, in facet, just as well have reopened 


the case as the United States, and have wholly relieved us of the 
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disagreeable duty of distributing the money, by declining to pay 
it at all. Just as the bill passed by the House of Representatives 
now says this money shall be given to anybody whom we consider 
to have been damaged by England’s negligence, no matter what the 
court says about it, so the English Government might have said, We 
have examined the opinion ef this court, and we do not think it fair ; 
it aecides, on insufficient grounds, that the English Ministry was 
negligent, and we won’t pay a cent of it. For it is to be noticed 
that the moment the ground of the court’s decision is abandoned 
we are on a perfectly unknown sea. We know neither what classes 


| of claimants have valid claims nor what claims are admissible. All 


| 








we know is that we have nine or ten millions of dollars to dis- 
tribute, and whether we give it to claimants who are formally ruled 
out by the court, or keep it ourselves, or give it in charity, matters 
very little. In faet, we are rather surprised that, in these days of 


| claims, some worthy class of sufferers like those in Kansas, who 
| have been injured by the devastations of the locust, do not come 


forward and demand their share of the fund. They have not the 
advantage of having had their claims actually ruled out by the 
court, but their claims have the perhaps superior merit of never 
having been presented at all. 

There is one aspect of this Alabama business which seems to 
have escaped the attention of a class which, in an earlier stage of 
the negotiation, was all agog with excitement and interest over it. 
When the claims ef this country on England first began to be 
pressed, all the sentimental agitators for universal peace and the 
‘‘abolition of war” became deeply interested in it, and urged arbi- 
tration upen both parties to the quarrel as a sure preventive of all 
unpleasantness. Here was a great opportunity, we were told, of 
giving the world a noble example of forgiveness, brotherly good- 
will, und love of peace. This opportunity we embraced, and 
the case was finally settled amid mutual congratulations 
all over the world. In the eloquent language of Mr. Bancroft Davis, 
“the commander who had been permitted by Providence to guide 
some of the greatest military events in history ” had thus, “ in civil 
life, assisted in presenting to the nations of the world the most con- 
spicuous example of the settlement of international disputes by 
peaceful arbitration.” The lovers of peace, however, af.er the pay- 
ment of the money by Great Britain, seem to have considered the 
whole trouble at an end, and their entreaties for a calm discussion 


of the Alabama claims have been succeeded by a total silence during 


the progress of the Alabama swindle. But it is dishonesty and dis- 
regard for common right such as we are now exhibiting to the 


| world which are the most frequent and natural causes of wars ; and 


| 


| if the enemy of mankind had undertaken to devise a scheme for mak- 


| ing arbitration and the peaceful settlement of disputes a perpetual 


| 


laughing-stock thronghout the civilized world, he could not have 
set about it in any better way than we have contrived with the 


Alabama case. The reason why nations in some cases prefer war 


| to any other means of settling disputes is that, whatever objections 


| for brute violence. 


i.e., settled as ordinary claims between private individuals? | 


there are to it, it does settle them by irresistible force from which 
there is no appeal, and the only reason there is for preferring arbi- 
tration is that it substitutes justice, honesty, and settled rules of law 
But the moment people see that arbitration is 
used as a cover for a monstrous act of fraud and chicane, there cau 
be no reason for sensible people feeling anything but disgust at it. 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION.—X, 
MACHINERY. 
PuiLapetpnta, July 22. 
| hope Machinery Department of the Exhibition is not limited to the 
machines and other articles which are exhibited in Machinery Hall. 
An exhibition of running machinery required a supply of power, which is 
furnished by the much-admired Corliss engine in the south transept of 
Machinery Hall ; and nearly every Cepariment required en abundant sup- 
ply of water, and this is furnished by the Worthington pumping engine, 
which comparatively few visitors have seen. These two engines may be 
regarded as the powers whose efforts are divided and utilized among the 
thousands of lesser machines on which more particular attention is often 


bestowed. The Corliss engine, in its conspicuous place, where it played so 
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important a part in the ceremonies of the opening day, is the centre of | 
attraction in Machinery Hall. It is indeed a beautiful piece of work—a 

double walking-beam engine, with the Corliss valve-gear ; a fine type of | 
the simple steam-engine, in which, by an adjustable and rapidly closing 
cut-off, the expansive power of steam is utilized to a very high degree. It 

is not, however, as many visitors suppose, an engine of extraordinary size ; 

its cylinders are but 50 inches in diameter, while the cylinders of the en- 
gines on the steamers Bristol and Providence have a diameter of 110 inches. | 
Its merit lies in the perfection of its workmanship, the smoothness of its | 
running, and the close approach to theoretical requirements in steam pres- 
sure which has been obtained by the Corliss valve-gear. No better illustra- | 
tion of the high esteem in which the Corliss engines are held can be found | 
than the beautiful compliment which is paid to Mr. Corliss by a Belgian 
builder, P. Van den Kerchove, of Ghent, who exhibits in the Belgian section | 
a pair of horizontal Corliss engines, with the simple statement that he 
**thought he could not do a greater honor to the celebrated American 
inventor than by exhibiting at the Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition a 
pair of engines upon his system: built in Belgium upon his plans.” 

The Worthington Duplex pumping-engine is in a position as obscure as | 
that of the Corliss engine is conspicuous. Necessity required that it should | 
be near the source of water-supply, and it is erected in a neat brick build- 
ing on the banks of the Schuylkill outside the Exhibition grounds. It 
stands near the Centennial station of the Philadelphia and Reading R. R., 
and is so easily reached that it should be visited by all who are interested 
in this class of machinery ; it is a pumping-engine of the most advanced 
type, built upon the peculiar system first devised by Mr. Worthington, and 
which is becoming recognized as the correct system for steam pumps. 
This system consisis simply in placing two steam pumps side by side and 
allowing the piston rod of one engine to open the valves of the other just 
before completing its stroke ; the second engine starts before the first stops, 
and the first engine remains at rest till the second has nearly completed its 
stroke, so that both engines are running only during the short period while 
one is coming to rest and the other is attaining its full velocity ; the result 
is a steady and uniform flow of water, which cannot be obtained by the 
irregular piston-motion of pumps regulated by fly-wheel engines, and a 
total avoidance of the violent shocks which mark the close of each stroke of 
the single direct-acting steam pumps. The Worthington engine at the | 
Centennial does not strike the unprofessional observer at all as the Corliss 
engine does ; it isa simple machine, occupying little space and making | 
little noise ; its engines are compound, working the same steam which has | 
first been used in a small high-pressure eylinder again in a low-pres- | 
sure cylinder of larger diameter. It is a representative engine quite as | 
much as the Corliss, and a beautiful example of a compact machine capa- | 
ble of producing great results. 

In Machinery Hall the great preponderance of American exhibits is | 
more apparent than elsewhere. This is largely due, of course, to the | 
heavy character of the articles exhibited, and it could not have been ex- | 
pected to be otherwise. On entering the south transept from the east end, | 
near the main entrance to the grounds, the visitor finds himself in the 
space allotted to Germany, and the exhibit of that empire shows that it 
was worthy to be given the most prominent place in the building. The | 
display of working machinery is not large, but the show of manufactured 
iron, which is the basis of all machinery, is superb. On one side stands the 
great steel gun whose weight s» seriously embarrassed its transportation, 
but which is at length erected, and stands in complete working order upon 
its iron carriage ; while around it are many other specimens of steel from 
the Krupp works, including two heavy engine-shafts with cranks—one a 
rough steel forging and the other, of the same pattern, machine. finished— 
besides steel rails, boiler-plates, and other evidences that the capacities of 
the Krupp works are as great in peiceful as in warlike products. 
the Krupp exhibit may be seen a coliection of rolled beams, including one 
which is 20 inches deep, or 5 inches larger than has ever been rolled in 
America, and nearly 50 feet long. 

Beyond the German section lies the British, in which but a poor show 
is made of the great resources of that nation, the allotted space being by 
no means full. We understand that less than half the British firms who | 
signified their intention of exhibiting in Machinery Hall are now repre- 
sented. Among the most interesting things to be seen here are the steam 
road-engines, which have been introduced to a considerable extent as a 
substitute for animal power in drawing heavy loads abroad, but which are 
a novelty to us ; and we fear they must continue such in the greater part | 
of our country until our roads are greatly improved. Another very inte- | 
resting feature of the British section is found in the models of the apparatus 
for switching and signalling at railroad stations, accompanied by drawings 
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of the yards at some of the principal stations in Loudon, where the system 
has been carried to a higher state of perfection than has been dene e! 
where. This system—which is just being adopted by some of the most 
important American railroads—consisis in connecting, by means of Jo 
movable rods, all the switches and signals of a vard with a row of | 
placed in a sort of observatory from which the signalman has a \ ihe 
whole ground, and from which the entire movement of trains w the 


limits of that station is directed. 

The American Department not only occupies much the largest spac 
but comprises by far the most interesting objects to be seen in the building. 
A very large part of the space is occupied by working machinery, which 
seems to be attractive to visitors in a direct proportion to the noise it makes, 
Jeading us to wonder how large a crowd might be collected if the gunpowder 
pile-driver, which stands in the southwestern part of the grounds, were ot 
in operation. The same fine finish of the working parts which adds so much 
to the beauty of the Corliss engine is found on a large portion of the Ameri- 
ean machinery. In iron-working machinery, the exhibit of the distinguished 
firm of Wm. Sellers & Co. is perhaps the most remarkable, comprising not 


ly 


only a considerable variety of planers, lathes, and other tools of their manu- 


facture, but specimens of the heavy hydraulie forgings made at their 


new 
works at Edgemoor, and also one of the rotary puddling furnaces first 
introduced at those works. It is needless to say, however, that this is not 
in operation. Among the lighter machinery, the machines for making 


envelopes are especially ingenious, though the finest example is to be found 
in the United States Government Building. where a single machine, « 


pying no more space than a piano, takes the flat papers, previously cut to 
shape, gums them, prints the stamp, folds, drys, and delivers the finished 
envelopes counted into packages of twenty-tive. The American Watch 


Co. of Waltham have a small watch factory in complete operation, whi 
is usually surrounded by a crowd of visitors, though the work is of so mi- 
nute a character that little can be seen. looms ’ 
complete and interesting, embracing a considerable number of earpet- 
looms, in which the figure is determined by a pattern cut ina series of cards, 
which brings to the surface the properly-colored threads of the warp, end 


The collection of very 


selects from several shuttles the one containing the proper color for: the 
filling. tle is not thrown by 
a blow, but carried by a continuous pressure, running lightly 
over the threads of the warp, are well deserving of notice 
weaves a coarse cloth twenty-five feet wide, and another, combining the 
positive-motion and the card patterns, weaves corsets in a single piece, with 


The positive-motion looms, in which the shut 
nm rollers 


One of them 


the various contractions and expansions, and the double fabrie forming 
spaces where whalebones are to be inserted. The Jacquard looms erected 
by a Paterson silk manufacturer, weaving brocade silk and colored book 
marks with the head of Washington upon them, are also very interesting. 
In the central wing on the south side of the building is a large collection of 
pumps which, pouring at different angles and heights into a large tank, 
make cooling suggestions very pleasant in July. 

In the matter of locomotives and railway plant, in which the Paris Ex- 
position of 1867 is said to have been so rich, the Ceutennial Exposition is 
defective ; with the exception of a narrow-gauge engine from Sweden, and 
some railway cranes from England, foreign nations are scarcely represented. 
There is a good variety of wrought-iron wheels, steel tires, and other arti- 
cles which enter into the construction of rolling-stock, but the exhibition 
of complete cars and locomotive engines is almost exclusively American. 
In the Carriage Building, an annex to the Main Exhibition Building, are 
found a number of passenger coaches, including some elegant palace-cars, 
and in Machinery Hall are about fifteen locomotives, generally of the classes 
now adopted on the principai trunk-lines for the transportation of heavy 
freight-trains over mountain gradients. As relics of the past, an old Eng- 
lish locomotive, brought to this country more than forty years ago, with 
two contemporary passenger cars, standing in the southwestern part of the 
grounds, and one of the little upright cvlinder engines, nicknamed ‘* grass- 
hoppers,” which were used on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad in its early 
days, standing before the Maryland State Building, are interesting, and 
almost the only representatives of uncominon ciasses of rolling-stock. J 
fully believe that the adoption of the truck in both locomotives and cars 
gives our American rolling-stock a superiority over that of any foreign 
nation, but in some other respects we are wofully behind them ; the weight 
of our freight-cars, as compared with the loads they carry, is nearly double 
what it is in Europe, and the use of iron in car frames and bodies, which 
has been carried to a high state of perfection there, is almost neglected here, 
It is much to be regretted that the opportunities for studying the light iron 
constructions of European rolling-stock are not afforded at the Exhibition, 

G.S. M 
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PARTY MOVEMENTS IN GERMANY. 


Germany, July 2, 1876. 


wu i ’ icing, but our legislators do not return 
i | \ | not t Eastern Question which dis- 
tur | Though this appears to be assuming a more and more 
( | I io har we » still confident that Bismarck will 
ble t » Germany out of the scuffle without damage to 

influence or her interests. Our internal polities are threaten- 

it of lor some years it has been a settled belief with all 


ier parties that the days of the National-Liberal party were num- 


berel, Now a rupture within the party was said to be imminent, and 

» the G iment had at last definitively resolved to part company with 
it. Untilashort time ayo the croakers only excited the smiles of those 
whom they wet > bt to bury alive Now, however, there are few who 
do not admit that the compromise between the Government and the 
Liberals, on which our home policy has been resting ever since 1866, is 


really threatened. There are no dissensions of any moment within the 
fur the danger comes exclusively from without—from what 
quarter, h it is hard to tell, or, at least, to tellin one word. For a 


there were some reasons for suspecting that the Government was 


»wever, 
while, 
directly engaged in trying to bring about the formation of a new Conser- 
vative party, which should take the helm out of the hands of the National- 
Liberals. A scene which oceurred a few daysago in the Lower House of the 
Prussian Landtag disposes of this suspicion. Professor Virchow announced 
to Count Eulenburg the * unqualified opposition” of the Furtschrittsparte?, 
The Minister of the Interior took up the gauntlet, declaring that the Gov- 
ernment do-s regard this party as decidedly hostile, but then he added that 
it would gladly see the National-Liberal party gain the ground lost by the 
former. Neither the situation of the Government nor the personal charac- 
ter of the members of the Cabinet permits of any doubt that such a decla- 
ration would not have been given if the Government had taken the initia- 
tive in the *‘new party” movement. But it is not necessarily, therefore, 
dissatisfied with it. The prevailing opinion seems to be that it as yet retains 
the attitude of an observer, wishing it success, but loth to engage in it as 
long as its success cannot be counted upon with a reasonable degree of cer- 
This view is the more likely to be correct as the several members 
There pro- 


{ uinty. 
of the 
bably is no difference of opinion as to the main question, but neither the 
intensity with which they wish a change, nor the degree to which they 


Cabinet are evidently not quite agreed on this head. 


would like to see it extend, is the same. 

As yet the National-Liberals show no signs of despondency, though they 
admit that great exertions will be required to hold their own. Some ex- 
pressions in their leading organs even seem to indicate that they rather ex- 
pect to suffer some losses, and will be content if these are not so heavy as 
to work a complete change in the relative weight of the different parties. 
Unless something should oceur to give a new turn to the public mind before 
the elections take place, they may indeed be satisfied if they remain in 
the first place, though with a reduced relative majority. Thus far it is not 
likely that the days of a new party have already come, but many causes 
eoneur to render a more even distribution of the seats, as well in the Prus- 
sian Landtag as in the Reichstag, probable. If this should be the result of 
the next elections, the Government will be in a worse position than at 
present. Its only complaint now is, that it cannot count with sufficient 
certainty on a majority ; then, however, it would evidently be much more 
doubtful whether it would find the necessary support, for the nucleus 
around which the majority has to be formed will be smaller, and, besides, 
to-day the one party and to-morrow another will have to serve as such a 
nucleus. In former elections the two Liberal parties have generally sup- 
ported each other ; where the Forischrittspartei was the stronger of the two, 
the National-Liberals voted for their candidate, and vice vers@. After the 
declarations of Professor Virchow and Count Eulenburg, it is very doubtful 
whether this will or can be so hereafter. Many a seat which, thanks to 
this alliance, has been occupied by a Liberal, may now be secured by either 
of the Conservative parties or by the Socialists. Perhaps an attempt will yet 
he made to keep up the old relations between the two parties. If it should 

t be done. it will be because the National-Liberals are satisfied that the 
if/spert? has again completely fallen under the sway of the irre- 
coneilable spirit. One of the organs of the latter has already declared that 
» is established firmly enough to justify no further compromising 
W the “r tendencies of the Government. “‘*‘ There is the 
rub “—the only too well-known original sin of our nation. Here we have 
clearly pointed out the most serious feature of the present crisis. All 
purties, with the single exception of the National-Liberals, <r, at an alarm- 


i Empire 


tionary 


Nation. 


| are the most numerous party. 
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| ing rate, beginning again to turn their backs upon what Macaulay calls 
The Empire is not threatened with ruin : 


**the essence of politics.” 


then, not indulge once more in treating measures of mere expediency as 


why, 


questions of principle, and stamp the brand of infamy on compromises ? 
If the Conservatives are less inclined than the more advanced Liberals to 
take this view of the matter, they, or at least many of them, look upon it 
as an indignity that for these last ten years the Government has—half 
willingly, half by compulsion—consented to treat with the Liberals. A 
Lindrath—i.¢., a Government official—has had the naive impudence to call 
upon his brother Landrdthe to wipe this blot from the tablets of Prussian 
history and exert all their influence for the formation of a * Bismarck 
party sans phrase.” The number of these who most heartily concur with 
Mr. Knobloch is not small, though not many will call the child so indis- 
creetly by its right name. This would be no cause for any serious appre- 
hension if other reasons were not at work to draw off a considerable part of 
the Liberal parties upon side issues, though they have not ceased to ke 
Liberals in their feelings. I purposely say in their feelings, for if they were 
able really toe thank on political matters their party allegiance would be 
unshaken. 

One of these side issues is the present economical crisis. 
paid to the fact that the crisis is a general one all over the Western world. 
The fault rests with our legislators—i.e., with the National-Liberals, for they 
As to what the mistake is in the economi- 


No attention is 


cal legislation the accusers are of course not agree], and often directly op- 


posed to each other. Workingmen with a slight Socialistic tinge do not 


| join the chorus of the manufacturing interest clamoring for protective 


tariffs, and the Agrarier have nothing to do with cither of them. The 
latter are indeed a new party, and with not much chance of getting very 
old either. They are distant relatives of your Grangers, striving ‘‘ to base 
the economical life of the nation on moral and Christian principles,” the 
corner-stone of which is *‘ the disburdening of landed estate”; as to the 
tariff question, they are conditional free-traders. The great majority of the 
party consists of noblemen owning large estates, and in consequence their 
left grasps the hand of the valiant Mr. Knobloch, while their right holds 
fast to the tail of the Avreuzzeitung charger, which so unmercifully kicks at 
the radicalism of the apostate Bismarck. That there are special reasons at 
work to render the economical crisis greater and more dangerous with us 
than perhaps with any other nation is not to be denied, On this head we 
could and, it is to be hoped, shall learn something by the humiliating 
criticisms sent by Professor Reuland on the miserable figure we cut in your 


| Centennial Exposition. Our Socialistic workingmen, though their skulls are 
| bya good many per cent. harder than those of the French, will perhaps, after 


all, gradually learn that the more hours they spend in declaiming over 
their beer on their rights, the less German industry will be able to compete 
with that of other nations and the worse their own condition will become, 
in spite of all their rights. They have already pitched their declamations 
half a tone lower since the ‘* founders’” honeymoon (the revenging sting of 
conquered France, hidden in the golden apple of her war indemnity) has 
ended in countless bankruptcies and a still constantly-increasing number 
of most scandalous lawsuits. These are, by the way, another embarrass- 
ment for the National-Liberals. To render the party, as such, responsible 
for the era of swindling, as is often done, is simply absurd ; but the 
National-Liberals are, in the main, the party of the bourgevisie, and in this 
the majority of capitalists are to be found. So, too, they have furnished 
the majority of ‘‘ founders,” though the high aristocracy has not been slow 
either to avail itself of the good opportunity. The average man, hewever, 
is not satisfied to have such a phenomenon explained by general reasons ; 
the anger over his share of suffering caused by the general calamity, and 
his cheap, untried virtue, demand a tangible scapegoat to lay his hands 
upon, Every ‘‘ founder” who happens to be a National-Liberal in his politi- 
cal convictions is laid to the charge of the party. 

Whether, outside of Prussia, the railroad question will serve to injure 
the party it is as yet too early to say, but that all the particularistie ele- 
ments will try to improve the present shaky condition of our home politics 
cannot be doubted. It is true enough that, as the above-mentioned organ 
of the Fortschrittspartei says, we need not fear to see the Empire dissevered. 
On the other hand, however, the actual crisis is a new proof how far we are 
yet from having laid its foundation deep and broad enough. It was the 
law on the Stédteordnung which led to the exchange of declarations of war 
between Prof. Virchow and Count Eulenburg. Though this is one of the 
great, I might almost say fiindamental, laws, and in closest connection with 
the laws on the Provincialordnung and Kreisordnung, the main fruits of 
former sessions, the Government has thought proper to make common 
cause with the conservative House of Lords against the majority in the 
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Tlouse of Commons, with which it had before come to an understanding. 
So this most important link has not been edded to the chain, and the fault 


lies with the Government. If, in spite ef Count Eulenburg’s declaration, 
this should prove to be not an iselated step, but the first in a new direction 


systematicaliv to be pursued, with them will rest the responsibility of hav- 





ing taken the initiative in closing the era of that spirit of compromise 
which is and always must be the essence of politics. There is perhaps 
some reason to regret that the pressure of the Aulturkampf has so con- 


siderably abated in the course of the last year. 


Correspondence. 


THE GENEVA AWARD. 
To Tne Epiror or Tre Nation : 

Str: No one can appreciate more highly than I do the independence 
and ability of the Nation, As matters go with us, its aggressive proclivi- 
ties are by no means to be regretted. It would be no small public misfor- 
tune if its influence, so well won and so widely felt, should be impaired by 
intemperance in denunciation, unfounded declamation, or the substitution 
of personal detraction for calm and logical argument. 

[ wrote to you about the Geneva Award because I knew that your oft- 
repeated assertion, that the claim for war premiums was concocted by a 
‘noted rascal,” and supported by dishonest influences, was wholly untrue. 
General Butier, whom you take so much liberty in denouncing, did no? 
originate either the claim or the bill. Representing, as I do, almost half 
the claims and almost the only active interest in presenting them, I can 
assert that, so far as I know, no one in Congress or in the service of the 
Government has ever received one dollar to enlist their favor. I think, 
therefore, we may safely dismiss the charge of bribery and corruption. I 
stated the grounds on which I and my associates honestly based our belief 
in the justice of the claim for war premiums. It appears, however, that to 
differ from you is, to yourselves at least, sufficient evidence of moral de- 
pravity, and again you descend to personal aspersion. As to the practice 
of our Government in the treatment of insurance companies, ex-Governor 
W. B. Washburn writes January 24, i873: ‘* While I was on the Commit- 
tee of Claims (in Congress) for six years, several cases of insurance com- 
panies were presented where property bad been lost or destroyed on which 
they had paid the insurance. The Committee always dismissed the claim, 
on the ground that they were paid for the work, and could not ask the 
Government to hold them harmless.” So also, on the defeat of the Johnson- 
Clarendon Treaty, the Cabinet declined to present the claim of a large New 
York insurance company, for the reason that, as its war gains were more 
than its war losses, it had noclaim under international law. The Attorney- 
General at that time was the Hon. FE. Rk. Hoar. It seems, therefore. that it 
is no new doctrine that insurers whose war gains are more than their war 
losses may not be regarded as losers in dealings between nations. 

As to the treatment of the subject at Geneva: By the Treaty of Wash- 
ington, in Article 7 it was agreed that, if a sum in gross were awarded, it 
should be for all the claims referred to the Tribunal ; in Article 9, that the 
result of the proceedings of the Tribunal should be considered as a full, 
perfect, and final settlement of all the claims ; in Article 10, that if a 
gross sum was not awarded, a board of assessors should determine what 
claims were valid, and'what amount should be paid by Great Britain to the 
United States on account of the liability as to each vessel. By the instrue- 
tions of the State Department to the Commissioners of December 8, 1871, 
‘the President desires to have the question discussed as one between two 
governments. In the discussion of this question, and in the treatment of 
the entire case, you will be careful not to commit the Government as to 
the disposition of what may be awarded. The Government wishes to hold 
itself free to decide as to the rights and claims of insurers upon the ter- 
mination of the case. If the value of the property captured or destroyed 
be recovered in the name of the Government, the distribution of the amount 
recovered will be made by this Government without committal as to the 
mode of distribution.” In the language of the award, ‘*the Tribunal 
awards to the United States a sum of fifteen end a half millions of dollars 


b | 4 +4 
the United States 


in gold as the indemnity te be paid by Great Britain t 
fer the satisfaction of all claims referred to the consideration of the 
Tribunal.” 

It thus appears that the Tribunal 
claims presented, including, of course, war premium: 
vernment received it free of committal, for distribution according to its 
own judgment ; and that the matter was treated as one between two na- 


allowed a sum 





if our Go- 


The Nation. wi 


tions not bound to individual claimants. The pecuniary damage to 1 


United States could be measured only bv the value of the property 


stroyed, and this was paid end received with the eendition that t 
Government was free to Cecide who were really the losers by the 
paid for 

All merchants are of course aware that in cases of salvage ut 
loss, the insurers are subrogated to the legal rights of the insured 
award had been made in accordance with the alternative provided for by 
the tenth Article of the Treat of Washingtor . there might be 1) Ssj ty 
of following any particular loss through to the result. But the " ind was 
not so made, but under the seventh Article, under different provisi 1 
the losses being treated es national losses and in gress. To be subi ted 
is to inherit the legal rights of the insured. But this is net a 
vage, and the insured having no legal rights, there is nothine to bs } 
gated, 

The subject has, however, been fully and ably dis ced at W 
and the passage of the War-Premium Bill by the House shows that 
at least more than your side to the question—unless, indeed, who voted 


for the bill were bribed. 


Boston, July 12, 1876. 


To tue Eprror or THE Nation: 


Sir: Will the Nation allow a few words from ** the other'side” in regard 
t» the question of the distribution of the Geneva award * 

If the position taken by the Nation on this question is correct 
are in adesperate condition ; we are in peris! ng need of ‘* reform.” On 
the test-vote in the House on the minority report in favor of the mod 


distribution advocated by the Nufion, 186 members voted : 35 these 
men sustained the views of the Nafien, and 151 veted the other wav. On 
the adoption of the majority report, which the Nefien condemns 

107 voted to sustain the report, and 94 were against it. This minority 
cluded 33 of the 35 members who agree with the Nation. and €8 who were 
no doubt in favor of some other nefarious scheme. At least 31 of 
voted in favor of covering the whole sum into th 
told is robbery). So that 85 is about the whole number of out represt 
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tives, who were acting at that time, who touch the etio.'s standard of 


legislative morality. It would be instructive if the names of the gentle- 
men voting in favor of the right could be printed in one column in vour 
paper, and those of the individuals who voted the ether way in the opposite 


column. 

Let me make a list of the representatives who spoke in the main in 
favor of these two sides, by way of illustration : 

Opponents of Ou biling ! oliticians "—'.¢.. in Favor of Tus 
Claims. —J. Prector Knott, Elias W. Leavenworth, Benjamin A. Willis 
James A. Garfield, William P. Lynde Henry L Pierce, John M. 

Men of * Cbliquity of Moral Vision *—i.e.. Opposed to Ti: rence 
Claims. —Julius H. Seelve, Abram S. Hewitt, Seott Lord, Eugene Hale 
William P. Frye, George A Jencks, Bernard G. Caulfield, George W. 
McCrary, G. Wiley Wells, William W. Warren, Edwin R. Meade, William 
Lawrence. 

If the Vation is right on the question of legislative morals, the better 
class of citizens should at once call a *‘ conference ” to consider these ques- 
tions: (1) Is not our Government hopelessly and irremediably e rrupt ? 
(2) Ought it not at once to be reorganized by ws ? 

There are two sets of claimants on the Geneva Award Fund who stand 
lam well 
acquainted with one class—i.¢ , those who suffered Joss by the Nash r/Je, 
the Shenandoah before she reached Melbourne, and the like. Let me say 
for them that they have just as complete, just as inte . 
honest a conviction that they are right in the position they take as have 


in the way of those whose rights you so strenuously advocate. 


ligent, and just as 


any or all the persons who advocate the claims of insurance companies, 
Now, a few words on the merits, as seggested in your paper of the 12th 
instant. 
1. The matters referred to in the communication of “*G. B. C.” present 
on his statement no facts bearing on the present discussion. The best evi- 


dence that none exist which do aid in this debate is found in this, that 
although ‘*G, B. C.’s” statement came before the Judiciary Committee 
from the mouth of an insurance president from Baltimore, yet not one of 


the many advocates of these claims, paid r volunteer, has ever yven- 





any antl entice or tangible shay e, 


tured to present the case cited in 

2. There is no analogy whatever between the ordinary relation of attor- 
ney and client before a court, to which both are subject, and that subsist- 
ing between a sovereign naticn anc its agents, as it veluntrrily appears 
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before a tribunal like that at Geneva. To argue from such supposed 


analogy is to eonfase all distinctions and ignore every authority. The 
moral and legal right of this Government to reserve to itself the question 
of distribution cannot be success fully impeached upon either principle or 


‘ould be, then, to that extent, the independence of 
rnments would be at an end. 

A.” in your article means insurance companies. I deny that in 
the recorded procee:lings of the Tribunal, or in the expositions of the 
American case, there is to be found any concession or acknowledgment 
that the insurance companies had any claim for damage or for losses, or 
that they were entitled to one dollar of the sum awarded. 

1. I deny that there is one word in all the papers which shows that the 
Tribunal awarded one dollar for the insurance claims. Not only did the 
counsel for our Government plainly tell the Tribunal and the counsel for 
Great Britain that it was none of their business what we did with the 
award, but the members of the Tribunal were all too well versed in public 
law not to know that a proposition on their part looking to final distribu- 
tion wonld have been a piece of childish impertinence, 

5. I deny that there is one solitary word in the award which indicates in 
any way what the views of the Tribunal were on the question of distribu- 
tion. The claim of the insurance companies, wholly barren of equity or 
moral right as it is, rests upon the application to the award of the technical 
doctrine of law termed the right of subrogation, It is proposed to affix this 
doctrine to the award. On this proposition, the insurance companies get 
thirty-five votes in their favor to one hundred and fifty-one against them in 
the Hlouse. There has yet to be produced a single adjudicated case which 
supports the exclusive claim the insurance companies now assert. 

6. ** Professor Seelye’s doctrines would not stand for five minutes in any 
court in the United States or England,” you say. The best answer to this 
assertion is found in this: there has never been a public suggestion by the 
insurance companies or by those in their interests to refer these matters toa 
court which has not been accompanied by a provision, either covert or open, 
which made the docirine of subrogation the law of the case. I am sure I 
should have known if eny such had been made. 


APPRENTICE 
New York, July 14, 1876. _— 


FACTORY SYSTEM FOR INDIAN RESERVATIONS, 
To tne Epiror or Tue NATION : 

Sir : In a previous communication I spoke of a pastoral system for the 
wild Indians of the Plains, but without giving the subject much elabora- 
tion. A factory system for the more advanced tribes, upon reservations, 
will form the subject of this. The first system of the Government for the 
management of the Indian tribes has usually been known under this name. 
Without stopping to explain its character, I propose to show, by experi- 
mental proofs, that a system, which this term well enough describes, can be 
successfully introduced among them, because it is adapted to their condi- 
tion. Its object is to help them support themselves by giving employment 
to their own industry and stimulating its exercise, 

A few words first upon the present system. Its principal points are : 
1, A body of laws to protect the tribes and their lands from the aggressions 
of while men, 2 An agricultural farm upon the principal reservations 
($20,000 has been the usual annual appropriation for each farm). 3. A 
blacksmith’s shop. 4. A common school. 5. An agency at each principal 
reservation, to supervise the census of the tribe, to see that the annuities 
are paid according to this census, that their persons and their lands are 
protected from aggression, and that other Government appropriations are 
properly expended. Treaties for the purchase of their lands have accumu- 
lated in the hands of the Government large sums of money belonging to 
the diff>rent tribes, of which the interest is paid to them annually ; and 
large sams, in money and in goods, have been paid to certain tribes annu- 
ally ia the past for a limited number of years under the same treaties. 
The appropriations for agricultural farms, blacksmith-shops, and schools, 
are in pursuance of treaty stipulations. As all know, the system is nomi- 
nally administered by a Commissioner of Indian Affairs at Washington ; 
but this Commissioner was never invested with sufficient powers for the pro- 
per administration of the office. The power of appointing and removing 


agents, and of controlling the action of the Commissioner, rests with his 
superior, the Secretary of the Interior, For the last thirty years, the In- 
dian agents appointed have, in the main, been of the reprobate class. 


They have been charged with robbing these appropriations, and with all 
forms of cheating and defrauding. Exceptional cases exist, but their repu- 
fation before the country, as a class, is disgustingly odious. Under this 
system nearly a hundred millions of dollars have been expended by the 
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Nation. 
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Government upon the Indians in the last thirty years, and without any , 


permanent benefit, excepting such as was derived from the schools and the 
blacksmith-shops. As a system, the failure has been substantially total 
and complete. Moreover, it has disgraced the intelligence of the country. 
We have a right tosay that a quarter of this money ought to have done a 
hundredfold more good to the Indian tribes, and that it would have done 
so under a system more intelligent. 

Finally, the system is vicious in its organization. The Commissioner, 
under the laws, ought to have supreme power over Indian affairs, and be 
held responsible for results. Inasmuch as the moral character of the 
American people before the world is involved in the ultimate fate of the 
Indian race, I venture to repeat the statement, made in a previous letter, 
that a Department of Indian Affairs ought now to be created by law. 
With a Cabinet officer at its head armed with the powers of a department, 
we might yet hope for the formation of an intelligent and efficient system 
of management. It would prove in the end an economical as well as 
judicious act, and without a doubt would become an infinite blessing to the 
Indian tribes as a substitute for the present organization. 

The affairs of the Indians are by no means easily handled. They con- 
tinuously present tough and difficult problems, because the present system, 
instead of anticipating their wants, simply aims to meet these difficulties as 
they arise. The Indian tribes must be dealt with as they are—as Indians, 
and not as though they were white men—and with patience and forbear- 
ance. They are not only barbarians, but in a low stage of barbarism, 
immensely below the plane of civilization. They are incapable of acting in 
the modes of a civilized race, but they are neither devoid of intelligence 
nor incapable of appreciating the usual incentives to human action. It 
will be found possible to stimulate their industry and to lead them gradu- 
ally into the practice of labor, and with it into an improved plan of life. 
It is the ovly possible way to help them to the rescue of themselves. In 
this work the Indian women will be found to take the initiative, as women 
have always done in all the stages of human experience and progress in the 
several families of mankind. The love of property is still a feeble passion 
in the brains of an Indian; its uses are but little appreciated, and its 
stimulus is but Yittle felt. Their daily food is their principal concern. 
The men work with untiring diligence in hunting and fishing when game 
and fish are their principal food, but they have no conception of property 
as the representative of accumulated subsistence. While they understand 
the arts of barbarous life, they have but little knowledge of those of 
civilized life. Any system of management, therefore, must be adapted to 
their mental as well as physical condition if success is expected or desired. 

The factory system can best be illustrated by an actual experiment, 
originated and conducted by Mr Philetus $8. Church among the Ojibwa 
Indians of Lake Superior. If a single man with his own resources could 
accomplish such a work, the National Government, acting intelligently, 
ought to do at least as well upon every reservation in the United States, 
and with but a fraction of the money it now expends annually upon the 
Indian tribes, The original central home of the Ojibwas was at the great 
fisheries of the Sault St. Mary, on the outlet of Lake Superior ; but the 
body of the tribe are now in the vicinity of Leach Lake, near the Red River 
of the North. Several hundred Ojibwas, however, still remain in places 
upon the south shore of Lake Superior and upon the Canada side of the 
St. Mary River. Upon these scattered remnants of the tribe Mr. Church's 
experiment was made. His plan was to draw them together at a new settle- 
ment, and, by creating new branches of Indian industry, to enable them to 
support themselves in a creditable manner, in the management of which he 
proposed to act as their factor. An isolated position being desirable, that 
whiskey might be excluded, he selected Sugar Island in the St. Mary River, 
about twelve miles below the Sault St. Mary, where he first pre-empted and 
finally purchased seven hundred acres of land, ‘In 1848, he constructed a 
residence, a warehouse, a store, and a dock, and commenced operations 
with a few Indian families to whom he had imparted his plans, At a later 
time he built a steam saw-mill, and taught them how to operate it. Hav- 
ing visited this factory first in 1855, and nearly every summer thereafter 
until 1863, the following account, taken from memoranda made at the 
time, is in part from personal observation, but chiefly from facts communi- 
cated by Mr. Church. 

The staple articles upon which his scheme of Indian labor was formed 
were, first, the manufacture of raspberry-jam from the wild berries which 
grow in profusion in this region ; second, the manufacture of ornamental 
articles of birch-bark, consisting of miniature canoes, of boxes, baskets, 
and fancy work of many kinds; also rugs and floor-mattings of rushes, 
maple sugar, snow-shoes, ball bats, bows and arrows, moccasins, and orns- 
mental leather and bead work. These were to be sold to tourists. Third, 
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tamarack boat-knees, which were to be found in abundance for the cutting | they are incompetent from inexperience to deal in the general markets of 
in the tamarack forests upon this river, and which were in demand at all | the country. It is the precise eject of the factory system under disey 
the ports where lake vessels were constructed. Upon these humble pro- | to create a profitable connection between their industry and these market 
ducis of Indian industry, and trusting to the markets of the country for | a connection enjoyed by every American citizen 

thei sale, Mr. Church established and earried into successful operation the | From the condition of torpor into which reservation life plunges 
mos useful and instructive experiment with Indian labor ever tried in the | they need awakening by such instrumentalities as Mr. Church devised 
Uni ed States. After years of persevering labor he was rewarded with suc- | Indian women, by their industry, will solve the problem in every Indian 
cess beyond his expectations, He established his own prosperity as well as 
that of his Indian colony. 


tribe, and raise the Indians gradually into a vasily improved condition 


to their industry a fair chance is given. 


‘he suecess of the experiment is quickest shown by the results in figures. With the presentation of this subject still incomplete, I must here leas 
In 1863, the colony upon the island numbered eight hundred Ojibwa | it to keep this communication within reasonable bounds 
Indians, From a few families in 1848, they had gradually increased to this Lewis H, Morgan 
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number, most of whom lived in their own houses, and who were better Rocaneran, Sat; ; 


housed, better clad, and better subsisted than they ever had been in their 
previous experience. Mr. Church informed me that his sales the previous Notes 
year (1852), which were wholly of the products of Indian industry, a = 
amounted to $40,000 ; of which he had paid to them in goods, provisions, —_—_— 
and money about $25,099. The amount of raspberry-jam manufactured 
had increased from year to year until it reached, in 1862, 24,000 pounds. 
This was sealed up in earthen jars, 10, 15, 20, and 25 pounds in each, and 
sent to all parts of the country, where it found a ready sale. At 20 cents 
per pound, the current price, it produced $4,800. In 1850, when he first 
commenced cutting tamarack knees, the whole number obtained was 1,009, 
but in 1862 it had increased to 10,000. He paid the Indians 60 and 70 
cents for each, and sold them at his dock as they ran for $1. This added 
$10,099 to the amount of his sales ; but the two articles together were con- 
siderably less than half of the annual product. It shows that the mere 
fancy articles formed a very large part of the productive industry of the 
island. : 

No ardent spirits were allowed to be sold or used upon the island, which 
was an important element in the suecess of the enterprise. Although 
whiskey could be obtained in abundance at the Sault St Mary, twelve miles 
away, he discouraged its use among them as a fundamental principle of 
action. Payments at fair and uniform prices for their labor and _ their 
fabrics were made at the store, either in goods, or provisions, or money, as 
they chose ; but he dissouragel the payment of money, lest they should 
be tempted to spend it improrerly at the village. By integrity and good 
management mutual confidence became complete, and the fruits of their 
own industry were applied to their own m: i tenance. 


J R. OSGOOD & CO. publish this month *The Echo Club, and Other 
ee Literary Diversions,’ by Bayard Taylor. Hurd & Houghton have 
in press ‘The Anatomy of the Head,’ by Prof. Thotaas Dwight, and th 
second volume of the ‘ Proceedings of the American Public Health Asso: 
tion’ (1874-75).——A new illustrated ** Kensington ” edition of Thackeray’: 
works, in twelve volumes ; a second edition of Hobbs’s * Architecture’; 
‘ Allen Bay,’ an Ameriean novel, by 8, O. Stedman; ‘ Diseases of the Skin,’ 
by Louis A. Duhring ; and ‘On the Use of Tpecacuanha,’ by Dr, Alfred A. 
Woodhull, U.S.A., are among the latest announcements of J. B. Lippincott 
& Co.-——The sixth volume of the centenary edition of Bancroft's * History 
of the United States’ completes the work (Boston : Little, Brown & © 
The series, in point of handiness and attractiveness, leaves nothing to by 
desired.——In Col. Hoyt’s transcript of the list of donations for the relief 
of Boston during the operation of the Port Bill, published in the last num- 
ber of the N. 2. Historical and Genealogical Register, it is curious to note 
that South Carolina contributed £1,408 in cash and more than as much agai 
in rice. This sum was exceeded only by the Massachusetts Bay donations 
(cash £2,213). New Jersey stands third, with cash £594. New York ap- 
parently gave no cash, though liberally in other ways.——The Authors’ 
Publishing Company announce for next month ‘Common Sense ; or, First 
Steps in Political Economy,” by M. R. Leverson, Ph.D 





labor if properly treated and fairly paid. He observed, further, that a 
marked change for the better had taken place in the social relations of the 
sexes, and in the treatment of the women by the men, They had erected 
comfortable houses, furnished them with our furniture, and now used tables 
and sat down together at their meals. 

The experiment which Mr Church has tried so successfully has a direct 
bearing, rightly understood, upon the Government management of the 
Indian tribes. He has demonstrated that Indians will use their industry 
to improve their condition if a factor can be found to stand efficiently and 
intelligently between their fabrics and the markets of the country. He has | 
shown, further, that a proper system can be made profitable to the factor 
as well as to the workmen and workwomen. It needs, then, sucha factor at 


Mr. Chureh spoke in the highest terms of the industry of the Indian | —We have received from * Art Student” a rejoinder to Mr. Walter 
women. Ie said they were universally industrious, “ the most industrious | Smith’s defence of his Normal Art School, which we shall publish next 
of womenkind ”"—that the men also had done well, and were not averse to | week. 


—A convention of librarians is likely to be held in Philadelphia next 
| October. The profession is awaking to a sense that it is a profession, and 
| beginning to feel that it has as much need of and as much right to an orga- 
| nization as the teachers, or doctors, or dentists, or firemen. Conventions 
may not produce any very startling results ; the papers read may be empty, 
| or dull, or wrong-headed ; the few valuable essays may find a tired or inat 

| tentive audience ; but good-fellowship is likely to be promoted and esprit di 
| corps increased, and, in the present ease, something will be gained by the 
public recognition of the existence of the occupation, as one having certain 
special duties, requiring peculiar aptitudes, and deserving to be entered by 
an apprenticeship. As long as the chief libraries were those of colleges or 


historical societies, used by comparatively few readers, of whom a large 
part might be expected to be trained in investigation and the use of books, 
it was natural and not objectionable that librarianship should be a refuge 
for those who had failed in other occupations. With the growth, 
however, of city and mercantile libraries, dealing with large num- 


each reservation, to devise for each a plan of industry as well adapted to 
the condition of each tribe as that of Mr. Church was to the Ojibwas, No 
two would be alike in the fabrics made, because the circumstances of the 
tribes are different ; but the same destitution, apathy, and unemployed 
industry will be found at all alike, and the method of dealing with them | bers of borrowers, where promptitude and despatch were all-impor- 
would be the same in principle in all. Mr. Church alone has the genius | tant, a new 


class of men were secured—men having, if not  busi- 
and experience to establish a system of Indian industry upon all these re- | ness training, et least aptitude for business. And as the work pos- 
servations in the course of ten or fifteen years, provided the means were 


sible to libraries has developed, and they have more and more come 
placed in his hands by the Government to accomplish the work. 


forward as companion educators to the public schools, it has further become 

Has the Government any obligation in this matter, it may be asked, es- | evident that the man of business is not competent to do all that a librarian 
peciall ; when millions of our own people are suffering for employment ? | can do useft ily. All librarians are more or less called on to assist investi- 
Assure lly it has, for reasons special to the Indian tribes. It has been the gation : if not supposed to be omniscient, they are at least expected to know 
pleasuie as well as policy of the Government to force the tribes generally | where to look for any bit of information that is wanted. But the town 
upon reservations, thus changing abruptly their plan of life. In their normal | librarian cannot be content with this ; he must be qualified to direet the 
state they were free rangers over broad territories, living by hunting and | reading ef his clientage ; he should be in a way the literary pastor of the 
fishing. but with permanent settlements here and there, where some of them | town ; he must be able to become familiar with his flock, especially with 


A 


in a slovenly way cultivated maize and plants. Reservations are to them | the young, to gain their confidence, to select their reading, and gradually, 


if 


places of stagnation and death, since it forces upon them a life in which | to elevate their taste. Like a minister, he must be content with slow pre- 


they have had no experience. At these reservations, as a rule, there is nei- gress and meagre results, It is only by flowery paths and gentle ascents 
ther a market nor a demand for any fabric they might manufacture; and that be can lead them from Braddon to Scott and from Tupper to Teuny- 
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son. But he will keep his object always in mind, and will never be satis- 

L bu hi t reentage of fiction read decreasing and the propor- 
tion of travels, and history, and science, and philosophy increasing. There 
F raviat » have effected this, some by annotated catalogues, some by 
personal intercourse (that is, as it were, by the sermon and by the pastoral 
visii) If they can be brought together and made to tell their methods, 
o vill be moved to imitate them. This, at least, was the result of the 
Convention of 1253 at New York—a meeting which has probably never been 


heal of by the gre 


ent conventions may become wearisome, but one every twenty-three years 


iter part of the present generation of librarians. Fre- 


can certainly be endured by the most indifferent of the profession. 


—In his new book, * Lessons from Nature,’ which is throuchout marked 


by a highly controversial, not to say capricious, spirit, Mr. St. George 
Mivart has reprinted in full his reply to the late Mr. Chauncey Wright's 
Mr. Wright's criti- 
cism appeared in the North American Review for July, 1871, and Mr. 
Mivart’s reply was originally published in the same Review in April, 1872. 
Mr. Mivart states as the reasons for the present republication of his reply 
the fact that Mr. Darwin had Mr. Wright's criticism republished in Eng- 
land and very extensively circulated, thereby showing that he ‘‘ must have 


criticism on his former work, ‘ The Genesis of Species,’ 


” 


thought Mr. Chauncey Wright’s defence of him extremely important” ; 
and, further, the fact that ‘* I [Mr. Mivart] attach a very special value to the 
opinions formed in the United States, . . . 
that my reply to the one hostile critic I have there should be as widely dif- 


and am therefore anxious 


fused as possible.” 
Mivart’s giving this new circulation to his reply ; but it is to be regretted 
that in thus reprinting it he omits to mention that in the number of the 
Review following that in which it was first published appeared a long and 
able rejoinder from Mr. Wright. 


There can, of course, be no sort of objection to Mr. 


In this rejoinder Mr. Wright not only 
effectively maintains the ground he had previously taken, but points out 
that in. one important passage Mr. Mivart had misquoted Mr. Wright’s 
In the reprint of 
his reply in Mr. Mivart’s new volume, we regret to find the misquotation 
again making its appearance, and no attention paid to the fact that its 
erroneous character kad been pointed out four years ago. This is the more 
noticeable from the fact that in his reply Mr. Mivart had brought a similar 
charge against Mr. Wright, and Mr. Wright in his rejoinder had fully 
acknowledged his carelessness in the omission of two words from a citation 
—words, however, which did not alter the character of the passage or affect 
the argument from it. Mr, Mivart’s carelessness, or want of candor, ought 
to be held in mind in the formation of those opinions in the United 
States to which Mr. Mivart professes to attach ‘a very special value.” 


words so as to obscure, if not to pervert, their meaning. 


—Who was the ‘‘ friend,” mentioned by Longfellow, to whom Paul 
Revere entrusted the delicate and perilous task of hanging out a lantern, 


“aloft in the belfry arch 
Of the North Church tower as a signal light,’’ 


on the night of the famous ride 
* To every Middiesex village and farm" ? 


At the centennial celebration of this event in Boston a year ago last April, 
it was stated that this friend was the sexton of the church, Robert Newman, 
and the evidence connecting him with the transaction, we are informed, 
was the testimony (1) of his son ; (2) of an old lady, now 90 years of age, 
the grand-daughter of John Newman, a brother of Robert ; (3) of Joshua B. 
Fowle, who remembers Paul Revere as visiting at his father’s house with 
other patriots of the time; and (4) of William Green, who lives at the 
North End, in Boston, and whose sister, eighty-four years old, remembers 
Robert Newman. All these persons state that ‘it was the universally-re- 
esived opinion that Robert Newman displayed the signal lights.” But the 
Boston Advert/ser of the 20th of July publishes a letter from Mr. John Lee 
Watson, of Orange, New Jersey, who claims the honor of hanging out the 
signal for a kinsman, John Pulling. Mr. Watson states that Pulling was 
a warden and vestrvman of the North Church ; that he was a member, 
with Paul Revere, of the Boston Committee of Correspondence, Inspection, 
and Safety ; that he was ene of_a Committee, again in company with Re- 
vere, appointed ‘tat a meeting of freeholders and other inhabitants of the 
town of Boston, to collect the names of all persons who have in any way 
acted against or opposed the rights and liberties of this country” ; and 
‘‘intimate friends from boyhood and al- 
wavs acted together.” Paul Revere states, in his ‘ Narrative,’ that he 
nd and desired him to make the signals.” Mr. Watson 


Revere would scarcely have referred to the church sexton as his 


Revere and Pulling were 


‘Lupon a fri 
arzues tiaat 
‘*‘ friend,” nor would he have entrusted ‘‘ that most critical and hazardous 
part of the whole enterprise” to any such person, especially as both Revere 
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and Pulling belonged to a union, of about thirty persons, formed to watch 
the movements of British soldiers and Tories, and every member of which 
was solemnly sworn not to reveal any of their transactions to any ctlier pe.- 
sons than those belonging to comimittees chosen by themselves, and to thee 
comimittees only Revere, Puiling, Hancovk, Adams, and a few others be- 
longed. We now come to one of the strongest points of Mr. Watson's 
letter. 
rested and questioned, but protested his innocence, and declared that ** the 


The sexton, Newman, suspected of hanging out the lights, was ar- 


keys of the church were demanded of him, at a late hour of the night, by 
Mr. Pulling, who, being a vestryman, he thought had a right to them ; 
and after he had given them up he went to bed again.” Newman, there- 
upon, was released ; but before Pulling could be arrested he was secretiy 
warned, and escaped in the disguise of a laborer, reaching Nantasket in 
safety. Mr. Watson makes up his account—when his statements are of 
facts not already on record—chiefly from the letters of ‘*a kinswoman,” 


| the grand-daughter of John Pulling, who writes with clearness and great 


positiveness ; and also from his own recollections of conversations with 


his mother and aunt, who were sisters-in-law of Pulling. 
SD 


—In Notes and Queries there are now appearing extracts from the 
MS. autobiography of the Rev. Jonathan Boucher, Rector of Annapolis 
and, after his return to England, Vicar of Epsom. He taught scheol 
prior to his preferment to the rectory of St Anne’s, Annapolis, in 1770, 
and among his pupils was the stepson of Washington, ‘‘and this laid the 
foundation of a very particular intimacy and friendship, which lasted till we 
finally separated never to unite again on our taking different sides in the 
late troubles” The rector’s view of Washington differs greatly from thet 
generally taken. ‘‘ At Braddock’s defeat, and every subsequent occasion 
throughout the war, he acquitted himself much in the same manner as, in 
my judgment, le has since done—i.e., decently, but never greatly.’ I did 
know Mr. Washington well; and . . . I cannot conceive how he 
could otherwise than through the interested representations of party have 
ever been spoken of as a great man. He is shy, silent, stern, slow, and 
cautious, but has no quickness of parts, extraordinary penetration, nor an 
elevated style of thinking. In his moral character he is regular, temperate, 
strictly just and honest (excepting that as a Virginian he has lately found 
out that there is no moral turpitude in not paying what he confesses he 
owes toa British creditor), and as I have always thought religious, having 
heretofore been pretty constant, and even exemplary, in his attendance on 
public worship in the Church of England. But he seems to have nothing 
generous or affectionate in his nature.” However prejudiced the reverend 
rector might be in one way, he was not in another. He notes that *‘ on 
the 24th of November, 1765, I baptized in St. Mary’s Church one hundred 


| and fifteen negro adults; and on the 31st of March, 1766, being Easter 


Monday, I baptized three hundred and thirteen negro adults, and lectured 
extempore to upwards of a thousand. I question whether so extraordinary 
an accession to the Church of Christ by one man, and in one day, can be 
paralleled even in the journals of a Popish missionary. . . . I had 
towards the last of my ministry there thirteen black communicants.’ 


—Of the Loan-Exhibition of pictures now open in this city for the joint 
benefit of the Metropolitan Museum of Art and the “ational Academy of 
Design we made mention in No. 576. <A study of the catalogue of the 
paintings at the latter institution is not without interest, if it be granted, 
as it readily will be by those familiar with the best private picture-galleries 
of this city, that the collection is fairly representative of the taste of our 
collectors. The catalogue itself is poorly edited and poorly printed ; it is 
entirely unworthy of comparison with the neat workmanship of the cata- 
logues of the South Kensington loan-exhibitions ; it is full of blunders ; 
the foreign names are shockingly mangled ; M. Couture appears three 
times as Conture ; M. Toulmouche is Foulmouche ; accents are constantly 
left out, notably in the names of MM. J. L. Géréme and Jules Dupré ; 


| even the name of one of the committee on printing is misprinted in both 


places where it occurs ; in the list at the end of the artists represented an 
American painter figures once as ‘‘ Hicks, T. (N. A.), New York,” and 
again two lines below as ‘‘ Hicks, Thos. (N. A.), New York,” while the 
deceased English artist, T. S. Cooper (Rt. A.), is seen in the same list as 
“Cooper, R. A., London, dec’d.” as though the initials of his academic 
honors were those of his own name. The usefulness of the cata- 
logue would be greatly increased if, in the revision which these 
manifest and manifold errors demand, there should be appended to 
the name of each artist in the final list the catalogue-numbers of 
his pictures—thus, for instance: ‘‘Cabanel, Alex., Paris—Nos. 97, 129, 
167, 219, 298, 309, 375.” If this were done, admirers of the artist would 
be able to see at a glance how many of his pictures there were on exhibj- 
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jon, and would not be likely to overlook, for example, because it is hung in 
a corner of x corner room, No. 375, ** A Venetian Lady,” here misealled 
the “ Power of Music,” just as M. Gérdme’s * Pollice Verso,” No. 206, is 


ed the sie Gl idiat rs, 





Taking the catalogue, however, as it is 


and not as it might be, we find it contains three hundred and ninety-cight 
numbers by two hundred and twenty twaartists, of whom all but twenty- 
Forty-five of the painters are Americans, and of these 
There are two R.S.A.s and 


Indeed, there are only five Englishmen at all, even if we 


three are living. 
thirty-five belong to the National Academy. 
but one R.A. 

include the Dutchman Tadema and the American 
domiciled in London. 
thirteen, Munich by sixteen, and Paris by one hundred and eight, or nearly 
half the whole number (222), and more than double the number of Ameri- 
cans (45). And the French painters are represented as generously individu- 
ally as they are nationally. M. Bouguereau—whose handiwork to the 
casual visitor appears omnipresent—heads the list with ten pictures, M. 
Cabanel has seven, M, Gérome sis, Zamacois five, M. Schreyer four. There 
are but two works of M. Meissonier, and but one of M. Vibert. Of the 
American painters Mr. Boughton runs M. Bouguereau hard, having nine 
numbers to the Frenchman’s ten ; Kensett and Mr. Huntington have seven 
each, and Mr. Church and Mr, Eastman Johnson six cach. If there should 
be a similar exhibition held here in ten years’ time, a comparison of these 
figures with those to be obtained from the catalogue then would afford 
some indication of the change of taste and of the progress our picture- 
buyers may have made towards the appreciation of the best in art. 


3oughton, both now 
Diisseldorf is represented by eleven artists, Rome by 


—Mr. S. J. Whitmee, an agent of the London Missionary Society, 
writes to Nature (of June 29) from Samoa to correct some popular notions as 
to the rapid disappearance of the inhabitants of Polynesia. The error has 
arisen, he says, from extravagant estimates of the population of different 
islands made by early visitors and residents, due to their inferring a 
proportionate population in the interior from the inhabitants of the 
coast, who really constituted the whole. That diminution has taken 
place since the first contact with civilized races is true, he continues, but 
from personal knowledge he feels convinced that the people were rapidly 
decreasing before such intercourse began. Nor is the decrease now univer- 
sal, for if civilization has done something to accelerate, Christianity has 
done much to retard it, as is seen from the partial or complete cessation of 
native wars ; the discontinuance of human sacrifices and even of cannibal- 
jsm ; the greater respect paid to women, which leads to their being re- 
lieved from drudgery ; the increased care of infants and of aged people ; 
and the growth in industry, by which the supply of food is made more 
regular. 
partly in consequence of the introduction of epidemic diseases, like the 
measles, which, for instance, decimated the Fiji Islands shortly after they 
had passed under the British rule, the King having brought it in his suite 
from Australia, whither he had been taken on a royal excursion ; and 
partly and principaliy from the destructiveness of ardent spirits and syphi- 
lis—in the Sandwich Islands, of leprosy also. Quarantine and a prohibi 
tory duty on spirits are the remedies which Mr. Whitmee suggests for some 
of these evils. 


Nevertheless, on the whole, the Polynesians are losing ground, 


—M. Taine has just published in the Journal des Débats an interesting | 


critical letter upon George Sand. He observes, first, that she is a literary 
figure whom we have altogether exceptional facilities for knowing and de- 
scribing. 

**In no case can one better apply the method of Sainte-Beuve, who, to 
understand a great individual, employed physiology, noted the links 
of consanguinity, observed the parents and the ancestors. | We know with 
details the father and the mother of George Sand, and her grandparents to 
the fourth gencration ; we have their letters, we know their private life, we 
ean follow from the King Augustus [of Poland], through the Maréchal de 
Saxe, Madame Dupin, the commandant Dupin, down to George Sand her- 
self, the transmission of an original temperament, of particular faculties 
which, exaggerated, attenuated, renewed, or transformed by successive 
‘crosses,’ attained their highest development and their most perfect har- 
mony in the final genius who summed them up. There is not in human 
history another example equally instructive, a collection of materials so 
rich and going back so far, a case so precious for the light it throws upon 
psychological heredity.” 

M. Taine adds that upon George Sand herself information is abundant, and 
that her ‘ Histoire de ma Vie’ is a complete record of the growth of her 
mind as well as of her external cireumstances during her younger years. 
‘“*Then come her novels and her whole work, more than a hundred 
volumes, of which the weakest deserves a study, for she never wrote simply to 
write. Even into a tale of thirty pages she puta thought. No one has ever 


more continually and more sincerely turned over grave questions ; she was 
possessed and beset by them ; and in following the series of her novels 
one might by their testimony write the moral and philosophic history 
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of the age. With a very fixed stock of persistent beliefs and aspirations, 
she always cort nved to develop; among her contemporaries she is with 
Sainte-Beuve almost the only one who voluntarily agi delil erately renewed 
herself, entlarged the circle of her ideas, retused to rest content w 
swers made once for all bi rstill, and through the simple progr f 
an intelligence which Was aiways active, she passed spontan ' i 
bad mnswers to ge od ont a” 

. ys * , 9.993 

Sho passed, says M. Taine, trom the stormy and rv s temper of 
younger years to the quiet conservatism of her later ones; ‘*v 
lowering her ideal, she reconciled hersel eg se of 
accepted ‘work, good sense, reason, society, marriage, the fan 

all useful, salutary, or necessary things.” M. Tait avs (justly to 
mind) that if George Sand’s novels have not the solid realism of 
those of Balzac, their species is a higher one. ‘Only, to relish them, 
you must put veurself ata certain point of view, interest vourself in the 
portrayal of a finer and better humanity. Tiat of Madame Sand vels 


is two or three degrees superior to ours ; the men have more talent and 
genius, the women more heart and devotion, than among ourselves ; they 
all talk better and more eloquently than we: they are framed in a finer 
scenery, surrounded by landscapes and apartments that have been artist - 
caily arranged ; it is an ideal world, and to keep up our illusion the writer 
tones some things down, suppresses others, and often, instead of paintin 
an individual figure, sketches a general outline.” M. Taine goes on to say 
that another merit of her novels is that they each contain, as a ground 
work, ‘‘a general idea, a philosophic, religious, or moral thesis, a problem 


of the heart or the conscience, or a problem of education.” He adds (but 
perhaps his confidence on this point is erroneous) that ‘tit ts these abstrac 
tions, these firades, that will obtain for George Sand a permanent and svt 
pathetic attention when the minute copies of the cleverest painters will 


have ceased to be understood, or have become meie documents f 


torian.” Lastly, M. Taine pays a vigorous tril ute to Madame Sard’s sty! 


“Tt places her beyond comparison. No one, since the classics of the 
last two centuries, has had so much eloquence, and this eloque Ss hever 
misplaced, for it is the proper tone of an artist who is handling * questions’ 
and who intentionally gives his characters genius or talent 


Nothing is forced, wanton, unequal ; everything is abundant, spontaneous 
andsound. Towards the middle of her career she had worked herself free of 


a remnant of a tendency to declamation, and had ceased to thin 
‘la phrase’; it is probably to her rustic novels ant her stu tics on sin i- 
city of style that she owes this reform. By the same s‘roke she had dis- 
covered a new and exquisite literary form. ‘To my mind, allowing for t e 
distance between poctry and prose, her rustic tales are almost equal to the 
‘Hermann and Dorothea’ of Goethe. Their style is unique—as Greek as 
that of Goethe, with this difference : that Goethe’s verses seem imitated 
from Homer, and that George Sand’s narrative appears to have been in- 
spired by Xenophon.” 

He finds an analogy between her dialogues and those of the ‘ Cyropadia,’ 
and he says in conclusion that *‘ in a civilization like ours, beneath such an 
encumberment of abstractions and theories, in the midst of a literature so 
complicated and so composite, this creation, this renovation of the prmi- 
No portion of the immense 
work of George Sand gives so high an idea of the originality of her genius 


and the flexibility of her mind.” 


tive tongue, is an unexampled tour de force 


RECENT FOREIGN WORKS ON AMERICA.* 

| oe works of intelligent foreigners upon this country will always possess 

a peculiar interest. Cur own historians are all more or less affected by 
the glamour which surrounds the origin of this unique experiment in 
government and event in history ; but the case of De Tocqueville shows 
how much value is attached to the ecilm judgment of a competent Euro- 
pean observer. These requirements are clearly fulfilled in the. case of Mr. 
Kapp. Born in Westphalia in 1824, he continued in the Prussian legal 
service (and we know what that requires) till 1848, Quitting Germany 
after the Frankfort rising of September 18, he passed some time in Brus- 
sels, Paris, and Geneva, and from 1850 to 1870 made his headquarters in 
New York, acting part of the time as Commissioner of Emigration, and 
again making himself familiar with, as he says, a majority of the States, 
not by mere railway travel, but on horseback. by road conveyance, and by 
sojourn among the inhabitants. 
become an American citizen was at the first formation of the Republican 
party, but, finding himself too strongly drawn homeward, he has returned 
to Germany, and sat since 1872 asa member of the German Parliament. 
His book has a threefold interest for us: first, being written in German 
and published in Berlin, it isa report to his nation of the country with 
which they are perhaps more closely connected than with any but their 


The one moment when he was tempted to 


* ‘Aus und fiber Amerika, Thatsachen und Friebnisse. Von Friedrich Kapp 
Berlin: Julius Springer: New York: F. W. Christorn. 1576 












a The 


own, and towards which so many are looking as their future home ; 


econdly, it message to Americans from that vast tide of emigration 


vhich is swellin ur population vith us but not vet of us, and still stran- 

in language, habits, and modes of thought ; and lastly, as marked, 

t cives the com ts of a cultivated observer upon the current events of 
New World. 

The two volumes comprise a series of essays written at diiferent times 


| 


of Mr. Kapp’s residence here, some in the form merely of a diary and 
others rising to the level of historical composition. The style is everywhere 
easy and attractive, and often brilliant, and the matter such as will repay 
even the exertion of reaching it through the foreign medium. Under the 
head of *‘ Historical Retrospect 
very fair and well-balanced estimate of his character, but chiefly remark- 
able for the graphic way-in which it sets forth the two theories of Hamilton 
and Jefferson—the Ormuzd and Ahriman, the spirits of good and evil—the 
two finger-posts pointing out the separate roads open to the new Republic. 
As an amusing touch of nationalism, we have noted the reflection that 
Quebec marked the downfall of France in America as Sedan did in Europe. 
li is also rather a striking observation how small were the causes of griev- 
ance of the colonists compared to those which led to the falling-off of the 
Netherlands from Spain, and correspondingly how moderate were the sacri- 
fices and the spirit of determination which were really displayed by the 
American people. 

Under the head of ‘* Benjamin Franklin,” a most interesting article, our 
author, usually calm and self-possessed, gives way to enthusiasm. Not 
only Izard, Morris, and Silas Deane, but such men as Jay, Laurens, and 
John Adams are represented merely as difficulties with which Franklin 
had to contend. In the recently published biography of John Quincy 
Adams, it is made to appear as if Count Vergennes was actuated by a de- 
sire of getting as much unfair advantage out of us and giving as little as 
possible, while, according to Mr. Kapp, Franklin had the greatest difficulty 
in softening the offensive manner of Mr, Adams, ‘* professing himself en- 
tire confidence in the purity of the motives of M. Vergennes, who had not 
failed to give them satisfaction in any well-grounded demand.” The 
articles upon .the Declaration of Independence and the Monroe Doctrine 
are chiefly suited to the German market, as the matter, though very well 
presented, offers but little that is new to Americans. 

The crowning portion of the work, in its interest for the American 
reader, is that upon the German Emigration. Those who remember Mr. 
Kapp’s book upon the ‘ Trade in Soldiers for America by the German 
Princes,’ know his power of presenting the romantic side of history, and in 
the present instance neither material nor treatment is wanting. A compre- 
hensive view is given of this mighty movement of nations, not less exten- 





” comes first an essay upon Washington, a | 


| dation. 


ation. [Number 578 


an august association which had a considerable, though quite insufticient, 
capital, and in comparative comfort. Inevitable bad management cut off 
their resources and plunged them into distress ; but they would net help 
themselves, clamored about broken promises, lived upon the crumb: of as- 
furnished them. nourished false hopes, and went 

worse, till drunkenness and rioting shared the field with disease and death. 
Strange to say, salvation came from ruin. One morning, Von Meusebach, 
who seems to have been of that type of heroes of which the Indian Mutiny 
produced samples of English blood, announced that the company they had 
trusted had failed and could do nothing for them. After the first burst of 
execration and despair, the survivors went to work for themselves. In 1870, 
New Braunfels, a thriving farming and manufacturing village of 2,261 in- 
habitants, celebrated with a festival the twenty-fifth anniversary of its foun- 
In an article upon ‘* The Position and Future of the German Ele- 


sistance from oad to 


| ment,” Mr. Kapp conducts an argument, which would not be necessary for 


an American, but throws light upon German aspirations, to show that the 


| emigrants cannot form a permanent national element, but must, in the 


| second or third generation at furthest, be absorbed in the general result of 


the many ingredients of race. 

The second volume opens with a department of ‘‘ Affairs Muni<ipal and 
Ecclesiastical,” and the cheek of every American must tingle with shame 
that such an account of the New York City Government can be published 
uncontradicted in Germany. Mr. Kapp’s view tends, however, to confirm 
our impression that the conservative elements of New York hold the vast 
preponderance of real power, neutralized by utter want of organization. 


| The respectables try to keep on with the absurd checks and balances which 


: 


are ‘‘the theory of our institutions,” while the Democrats have sought the 
fundamental principles of history and human nature in the ‘‘ boss ” system, 
When the other side make up their minds to a ‘* boss” of their own—that is, 
a responsible government with the most searching publicity and directness 
of criticism—they will beat their opponents out of the field. We cannot 
agree with Mr. Kapp that any relief ‘‘can be expected from outside 
power,” as the worst woes of New York date from its recourse to Albany. 
It isa case for his favorite maxim, ‘* Help thyself.” Mr. Kapp is, for a 
German, very mild in his views of the relations of the Roman Catholic 
Church and the Union. Doubtless, that body is accumulating large pro- 
perty, but our danger from it is not much more nor less than from other 
private interests, railroad rings, tariff combinations, ete., ete. Some stronger 


| government has got to be arrived at to protect the many from the few, and, 


sive in itself or important in its consequences than tbat of the multitudes | 
which poured ** from the loins of the frozen North” to the destruction of 


the Roman Empire. If the circumstances which Mr. Kapp narrates as 
simple facts are true, the trade in emigrants in the last century between 
Germany and New York bore a strong resemblance to the African slave- 
trade. Even down to the fourth decade of this century, the fate of the 
unfortunates who trusted themselves to the emigrant ships was simply 
horrible, and as late as 1868 and 1869 the cases of the ships Leibnitz and 


| if not ‘‘ responsible,” it will sooner or later be “irresponsible.” 


Under the section, ‘* Cotton is King” and ‘‘ A Diary,” we begin with the 
rise of the cotton power, and proceed to a graphic contemporary account of 
ante-war politics and the political side of the great struggle, most of which is 
for men of mature age ‘*infandum renovare dolorem,” but for men well 
towards the prime of life, merely an historical retrospect. The volume closes 
with an account of the early Spanish invasions of Florida and a graceful 
sketch of Havana in 1852—a period when, to the present writer and his 


| college comrades, that port was chiefly noted for the possession of an Italian 


| specimens of the art than have been heard there since. 


Jams Foster, jr. showed that effective restraints upon the greed of ship- | 


owners were not yet established. The North German Confederation first 
took the matter in hand, and the transfer of the trade to steamships with 
their better arrangements and shorter passages has affected great ameliora- 
tions. It is hard to say whether the picture given is more ludicrous or 
ghastly of the fate which up to 1847 awaited the German emigrant, ignor- 
ant of the language, on his arrival at New York ; of the bands of swin- 
diers and thieves who passed him along from thence to Albany and on to 
Buffalo, till, pretty thoroughly fleeced, he arrived at his final resting-place. 
Mr. Kapp relates with great approval the arrangements adopted by the 
Commissioners of Emigration, though in a note of 1875 he intimates that 
these officers are also falling into the political machine, Of ail the ma- 
terials for a humorous and sensational novel which lie ready for the hands 
of a Diedrich Knickerbocker, we know of none equal to Mr. Kapp’s ac- 
count of ‘tthe German settlements in Western Texas and the Mayence 
tnion of German princes, counts, and gentlemen.” But apart from the 
iaterest of the story, he uses it to point the contrast between the principles 


of colenization of the Teutonic and Latin races. 


The latter go out under 
the auspices of some high officials, are always looking for aid from home 
The 
or edventurers, who never look back, but, trusting to 
fight their way, often through incredible suffering, to inde- 
‘ikese Texas settlers went out about 1845 under the auspices of 


{to return thither, will not go to work, and fade miserably away 
former are traders 


¢ - 
ti Sclyves, 





opera company which annually bestowed upon New York and Boston better 
To sum up the 
whole, we think that Americans have no reason to complain of the presen- 
tation of themselves and their country which has been served up for the 
subjects of the German Empire. 

Of the numerous books upon America called out by the centennial year, 
Mr. Becker’s is one of the most conspicuous ; being marked at once by 
considerable ability, by great industry in the collection of materials (pro- 
vided they tell to the discredit of this country), and by the darkest and 
most depressing aspect of our affairs. It is preceded by an introduction 
by Friedrich von Hellwald (the author of a History of Civilization) in the 
same dismal strain. We have not read the whole book—it would be too 
disheartening a task—but so far as we have read we have not met one word 
or expression which would light up the pervading gloom, or would hint 
that we had a single virtuous statesman or a single encouraging feature, 
whether in public or in private relations, A preface addressed to Carl 
Schurz takes that gentleman roundly to task for venturing to express the 
hope that we still have a chance asa nation. Mr. Hellwald’s introduction 
is devoted mainly to two subjects, the Press and the Census ; and it is char- 
acteristic enough of the temper of the work that Gen. Walker is only men- 
tioned to be cited in support of some unfavorable opinions, and that his 
excellent services as head of the Census are not hinted at. Among other 
things, we are told that the rising in defence of the Republic in the late 


‘Die hundertjiihrige Republik: Sociale und rolitische Zustiinde in der Ve- 
reinivten Staaten Nordamerikas. Von Jobn UH. Becker.’ Augeburg: Lampart & 
Co. 1876. New York: L. W. Schmidt 
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war was no work of patriotism—perhaps because the Republic had better 
serish and be done with it—and are assured that we are turning into Red 
Books of this tvpe—of which Mr. 
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idians as fast as we can. Julian Tlaw- 


{horne’s ‘Saxon Studies’ is a specimen—do nothing to promote either good 
feeling or, what is more important, a good understanding between nations. 
Becker will undoubtedly, however, succeed in the object which was 


obviously foremost in his mind—and which is, indeed, strongly hinted at 
in the preface—of making the people of Germany better contented with 
their institutions, and thus checking the current of emigration. Their 
praiseworthy enthusiasm for their new empire will receive new stimulus 
from the assurance that they have nothing to learn or to emulate on this 
side of the water. : 

A very different book is M. Simonin’s ; a book, on the whole, the most 
profitable reading for Americans of all upon our list after Mr. Kapp’s, 
because it is in a tone of serious but not unsympathetic criticism, and because 
the author was able to go deeper under the surface than is usually possible 
toa foreigner. M. Simonin, a prominent writer in the Revive des Deux 
Mondes, made five visits to this country, not, it would appear, merely as a 
traveller but for special business purposes. Observations made in this way 
—that is, when the journey is not its own end, but has definite objects in the 
way of business or study—are by far the most valuable. Sir Charles Lyell’s 
travels in this country afford a good and well-known example. Such a 
traveller really sees below the surface, which is impossible to any mere out- 
side study, however ostentatiously philosophical. * This book is devoted 
mainly to two subjects—the study of the mineral resources of the country, 
which appears to have been the author's principal object, and a description of 
the charitable institutions of New York. Apart from these, it is almost con- 
fined to tne three cities of New York, Chicago, and St. Louis. An inter- 
esting chapter is devoted to ‘‘ the West,” where the author appears to have 
visited the rural districts as well as the cities. Ie pays comparatively little 
attention to politics, but a good deal to society. 

The other books named below belong rather to the ordinary type of books 
of travel, of which they are fair specimens ; all being the work of capable 
observers and men of impartiality and good temper, but with no pretence 
to any but a cursory view. Lieut. von Versen is a cheerful traveller, quite 
disposed to look upon the favorable side, and on the whole presenting a 
pleasant picture of his adventures in America ; although, it must be con- 

fessed, he cannot forgive the authorities of Massachusetts for the difficulty 

he experienced in finding the wherewithal to quench his thirst. He gives 
considerable space to an account of our institutions, and does it clearly and 
on the whole accurately ; he would convey a wrong impression, however 
(p. 225), as to the complete exclusion of the States from interference in city 
affairs. The only organizations in our system invested with substantial and 
original power are the several States and the United States. The author is 
better in politics than in literature ; the only four authors mentioned by him 
are the poet Longfellow, the philosopher Franklin, the historian Bancroft, 
and Washington Irving. A considerable part of the book is taken up 
with South America ; our Western States receive the largest share of at- 
tention. 

The ‘‘T’renchman in America” is a lively Parisian, whose book consists 
for the most part of detached memoranda, jotted down with searcely any 
attempt at connection, except that of sequence in time. <A journalist by 
profession, he has a quick eye for what is amusing, and a correct judgment 
of the surface, and his observations and criticisms, good-natured enough 
and not censovious in their morality, represent fairly the average jour- 
nalistic type. 

M. Xavier Eyma, since his book was received, has died at the age of 
sixty. He was born in Martinique, and had written several novels relating 
to America. He here makes a rather more serious and continued narration 
than does M. Toutain ; introduces with a graphic pen several entertaining 
and romantic stories—among them a thrilling tale of adventure in 
the great ‘‘caverne de Monmouth” of Kentucky—and accompanies the 
account of his journey with comments which, for the most part, display 
good sense and good temper. Both these books will be entertaining sum- 
mer reading for any one who wishes to see the impression made by his 
country and countrymen upon intelligent Frenchmen, who can profit by 
fair criticism and is not too thin-skinned to enjoy banter or accept rebuke 
when deserved. 


‘Le Monde Américain : Souvenirs de mes Voyages aux Etats-U: nis. Par L. Si- 
monin.’ Paris: Hachette ; New York: F. W.Christern. 1876. 

‘Transatlantische Streifztige : Erlebnisss und Erfahrungen aus Nordame rika 
Von Max von Versen.’ Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot ; New York: L. W. Schmidt 
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Un Frangaisen Amérique. Yankees, Indiens, Mormons. 
Paris : Plon; New York: F. W. Christern, 1876. 

* La Vie aux Etats-Unis: Notes de Voyage. 
New York: F. W. Christern. 1876 
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rs¢ l ve 
in the volumes before us what we have not vet h ~ 
ilion. The spirit in which he has writte that } | 
it is a manner of dealing with the subject which it is di It for‘! est 
criticism to find fault with. Flaws may no doubt be discovered 
ton’s career and character. It is a fact that he had a perhaps u 
quarrel with Washington ; he made a bargain with Southern members of 
Congress for the assumption of State debts by the General Government 
he engaged in a bitter newspaper warfare with an unscrupulous enemy wl 


was a member of the same cabinet with himself; in his attack on Adams he 
made use of information he ought to have held 
time of civil war, followed by anarchy and 
blemishes are all that can be found in the 
actors on a great public stage, who has left such a name behind him as 


sacred. But when 
intestine dissensions, such 


fame of one of the principal 


Hamilton's, it is not too much to say that it would be almost a piece of pre- 
sumption to enquire too curiously how such a life might have been im- 
proved. For, on the other side, red that from boyhood 
to his death there was no field of human activity in which he engaged (and 


it must be rememlx 


he engaged in many) in which he did not mere! if, but 
~asily rise to a level with men who devoted the ene: to suc 





cess, 


Asa soldier, he was, when barely out of his teens, the t 
adviser of Washington ; as a lawyer, he can only be compared with Mar 
shall ; as a financier, he produced a policy which shows that had he devoted 


his life to such subjects he might have become the foremost economist of 


his age ; as an orator, we know that his eloquence was not merely so inspit- 
ing that it lifted crowds to the height of his own enthusiasm, but so 
vincing that it was able to destroy an adverse majority of a representative 


assembly on a question purely addressed to the reason, and turning upon 


considerations of public policy ; while, as a writer, his papers on the Consti- 


tution remain to this day among the best dissertations on the art of gov- 
ernment contributed to political literature since the Middle Ages. Hari 
ton’s general excellence, indeed, in everything he undertook is a puzzle 


He had almost no training. At the age of fourteen we find him conduet- 


ing the business of a West India merchant : at seventeen, he addresses a 
public meeting, and he enters college, public life, and the des almosi at 
the same time. With such precocity as this it would not have been sur. 


prising had his career proved commonplace, or had 
merely in some one direction. But 
once, and such success as Hamilton attained, i 
this early development. We can recall 
Hamilton’s fame, too, seems likely to 
democratie wave which has since his day swept over 
from sight for a time the splendor of the 
founded the Government and placed it upon such a sure and solid founds- 
tion that not even the madness of their 
that wave slowly recedes, and we see the wreck it has made, the solid dura- 
bility of the foundations it could not shake becomes every year plainer and 
more plain. The old Federal party can never be revived, but 
tion of the great men who composed it is sure to last as long as the Govern- 
ment they brought into being. 
one of the highest places. 
life, which is throughout 
too popular, or rather too familiar. 
and though Mr. Morse is generous in the use of praise and the expression 
of admiration, this does not make up fora slight lack of the dignity which 
the subject demands. 


it sane successful 
success in everything, and almost at 
san extraordinary sequel to 
of the kind. 
crow. The creat 
° has hid 


achievements of the men who 


no other instance 
endure and to 
the country 


enemies could destroy it ; but as 


the reputa- 


Among them Hamilton must always retain 
h Mr. Morse’s 
is that he has made it 


The only fault we have to find wit 
readable and instructive, 


The narrative is written cvrrente ca’ar 0, 


Comparative Zilogy, Structural an? Systematic, For use i 

By James Orton, A.M., Professor of Natural History in 
Vassar College, ete. (New York: Harper & Brothers. 1876, Pp. { 386, 
12mo.)—Zodlogy we know, and comparative anatomy we know ; but what 
of man, and so that 
ZLodlogy is, 
as our author defines it. 
tolerated 
n Agassiz imposed it upon the great Museum 


. , 
n Schools 


is comparative zodlogy ? 
of the lower animals cane t to be called comparative anatomy. 
‘ther 
is inere redundancy and 


Anatomy began with that 


and always was, 
So the adjective 
for once, exceptionally, 
of Zodlogy at 
ambitious writers of text-books. 


atural history of animals,” 
grandiloguence—to be 
as wl 
Cambridge, but intolerable if it is to become epidemic among 
tronomy may come 


Comparative ¢ next, 


and with equal reason. A good book for instruction might be expected 
from Professor Orton ; 
clearly wriiten, and abundantly—not 
with clearly-printed woodcuts. For the fault we find with 
should probably fall upon 


which should be ambitious to add 


rane well p! imned, 
dantly illustrated 
these the i 
ind prosperous firm, 


xvlographic iilustra- 


and this is inviting in appe 
to say sup rabunda 
lame 
the publishers—an old : 
to the old stock of 






















t thrice-borrowed and well-worn. Of the 
blocks, over three hundred are from European 
lone service popular treetises 
re Whels, fig. 245, are not Improved by 
\y expect too much. Not « on 
whose fizures in his * First Book of Zodlogy’ 
vt Xi-990K8 eVery one, i ind nine-tenths 
least, A ican text-} ks might be illustrated | 
l \ ins, an ot rs nm Commo Li- 
rest j would jiife as is it would be more 
lr | n tl 1 store of excellent indi- 
f vhich the Sm ni 1, tae G i iment exp! oration re} ports, 
\l i! ‘ «7 wid yg further—have hesihdlite pro- 
me may like such scenic vi the Greenland whale with ice- 
< uid, the sexton beetles burving a dead mouse, and the 
met rphosis of the mosquito, with se-tiga and surface of a pool, earth, 
ky all pictorially combined and fearfully swarming ; but they are not 
q to our fancy in a text-book ; 
t we should be thought to have looked only at the pictures, 
vi L note that Asiens marinvs is not the proper name for our lobster ; 
that the Axolotl is a salamander and not a lizard ; and that it is unusually 
compara ZzSlozy indeed which teaches that ‘‘ the ornithorhynchus, 
kangaroo, and | stand on the border-line between mammals and the 
feathered tribe.” These are little things in a book which, on the whole, 
s to be ¢ len Let us exeept the few lines appended to the close 
of the chapters on the lower orders of animals : 
Such are the main divisions of the inverte s—crertures which are 
( ionly regarded with aversion, and considered our foes rather than 
friend Many of them » unmistakable nuisances, and if is difficult to 
ee the purpose of ircreation, Yet not a few have put us under obliga- 
ti Protoz S give us sponge and chalk, radiates yield us coral, mol- 
lusks contri . pe rls, and insects spin us si Nearly every grand grdup 
ids represent tives fo our t bles : oysters, sea-slugs, and lobsters are 
staple articles with many people ; bees gather honey ; and Amazonian In- 
dians make ants into salad.” 
r uits in the Amazonian silal may be set off against the annoyance 
t » to the housewife in her pantry. A little frippery on the one hand 
iy vicariously abate a deal of nuisance on the other ; and so some worthy 
is if **the purpose of their crextion * be attained | If this be compara- 
tive zodlogy, it is by no means superlative natural theology. 
ve‘s. By Sir Aubrey de Vere, Bart. A new edition. (London : 
B Montagu Pickering. 1875. 12mo, pp. 104.)\—The name of Aubrey 
de Vere would not have been so widely known as it now is had it been borne 
only by the author of this little volume ; but there is a peculiar pleasure in 
finding, when reading these sonnets, that the same spirit informs them with 
* which we are familiar in the poems of the son and namesake by whose 
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if devoid of poetic imagination and /iff, are yet rich in the meditative fan- 


ious care these 


verses are ¢ 


ne 


e more presented to the world—verses which, 


es and the elevation of feeling which at once spring from and produce 


and serious thoughts of a high- 


oetic 


cultur 


song-dropping flight into the 


iteration of a 


few 


notes that 


sky 


chnme us in the 
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wood, = and a delicate reserve gives them enforeed pows r. Sir Aul rey de 
Vere’s own words afford an excellent description of his work : 


‘Time was when books, seat forth withont pretence, 
ly ¥ ro It with st udious zeal, 














Wer tru e exponents ot the heat. To feel 
St ongly came iliest: th bh pure trom offence 
Yetyv glaativ feailess, d to Sense 
Will wrought for Reason: Satire probed to heal: 
And Raillery ‘ ints to anneal: 
Thus, genui » tulfll, ard thence 
Good indie nee ure, ) purpose was of all ” 


Those readers who are readers also of the living Aubrey de Vere will 
feel how close is the kinship in the poetic nature of father and son, but 
will feel no less the superiority in fulness, freedom, and exquisiteness of 
sentiment and expression of the later delivery of such refined and scholarly 
doctrine. Both preach with an effective indirectness the gospel of a pure 
life eveated by a devout faith, and strengthened by sympathetic companior- 
ship with man and nature ; but in comparing the two together as poets, 
as one is constantly led to do by the similarities between them, one is fre- 
quently reminded of the many pretty comparisons in Mr. Aubrey de Vere’s 
Spring Songs in reference to the advance of the seasons. As May following 
April, s> does he advancing ‘lift a chalice of confirmed delights.” 

We quote one of Sir Aubrey’s sonnets as a characteristic specimen of his 
powers of thought and expression : 

‘* DESPONDENCY IN BAD TIMES. 
* 2ir. 
**O that the Spirit of my thought could spring, 


As with an eagle's pinion, to that height 
Where in the golden palaces of light 
Yon Type of freedom dwel!s, throned like a King ! 
bo might I catch upon expanded wing 
And the replenisned fountains of the sight 
Gleams fresh from heaven, and stoop my earthward flight 
The thunderbolts of vengeance sc attering. 
But, as itis, sorrow and shame, sur prest. 
Bow duwn my heart ; and fancy droops forlorn 
(Like young birds by rude tempests overborne, 
Or tlowers in autumn winds fading (ull fast). 
So {,a vid this deepening gloom. unblest 
Sit in my country's shade, and silent mourn!" 


Sir Aubrey de Vere was born in 1783 and died in 1846—dying, as he had 
lived. in the home of his infaney, Curragh Chase, in the county of Limer- 
ick. He published several volumes of poems, of which the most consider- 
able was'a drama, ‘Mary Tudor,’ which has lately attracted attention by 
its similarity in subject and difference in treatment frm Tennyson’s 
‘Queen Mary.’ The few agreeable pages of memoir by h's son which serve 
as preface to this volume, confirm the impression of sweet and interesting 
character ~ luced by the elder De Vere’s own writings. 
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